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WARTIME OBSERVATIONS OF AN ALERT BAKER 


“It was a sweet business when we were _ 
winning new customers right and left 


by making rich, home-type cakes.  “O& 


“When we had to cut down on sugar 

and shortening, - = the prospects looked 

sour at first. But, after Making the necessary adjust- 

ments, we soon found that even plain, wartime cakes 
ED are mighty good business-getters. We 

also found it more necessary than ever to use a top- 


quality cake flour.” 


WARTIME * re IS NO TIME to take chances 


with flour—the basic ingredient of your cakes. In any 
cake, volume and texture and eating quality depend 
largely on the quality of the cake flour . . . and when 
you use less sugar and shortening, the flour has more 


than ever to do with the flavor of ~ cake. 





To keep your customers se # $= 3, pleased with 





cakes made under wartime restrictions, depend on 


Pillsbury’s superfine Cake Flours! 


PILLSBURY’S 


Bakery Cake 


FLOURS 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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FLO U R 


(1) Never costs the baker too much money. 

(2) Always is “in line’ in true baking value. 

(3) Price reflects good wheat and fine milling costs only. 
(4) Is unfailingly “competitive” in net baking value. 


(5) Never has to apologize for quality nor “explain the | 
fair price at which it is sold. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





You get all P= ipa more— 
with high altitude wheat flour 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Siig he Bulass f foci, jo oesst yee | HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
we wlatedr MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


RAL OFFICES: L-eavel, COLORADO 





PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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FLOUR 


Out of our own absolute knowl- 
edge of the kind of wheat ground, 
the care used in its milling and the 
hard-boiled checking of perform- 
ance in our own bakery, we know 
that this flour will stand up with 
any quality flour anywhere and 
for any bread baking purpose. 


HARD TO MILL 
but EASY TO BAKE 


* 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI _ 
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“"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


ONE THING UNCHANGED 
BY WAR 


So long as the Nation's interest does not inter- 
fere, so long as there is this great supply of 


wheat all about us, so long as these rich Kansas 


Baa a i fields produce as they again are doing this year, 

. for so long will the traditional high quality of 

Grain Storage Capacity KELLY’S FAMOUS FLOUR be maintained. And 
000,000 ‘Bushels 


for so long will KELLY serve his customers with 
the same integrity that has characterized every 


trade and every shipment through half a century. 


In Peace or War Kelly Carries On 


| \ (IN Te 
@N\\\ \ COMPANY / 


“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON-, KANSAS 


The 


pen 
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“ISMERTA” 








Milled from a careful selection 
of particular type wheats by 
methods largely exclusive with us 
and with machine-tool exactness 
in laboratory supervision—this 


great flour invites your interest. 


“ISMERTA” 


Is not a standard quality flour. 
lt is a different and better flour. 


July 7, 1943 





ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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““AMERICAN EAGLE” in Peace or War... 


Keeps what it has: won—the respect of Amer- 


Also for Economy ica’s bakers for its adherence to its ideals, its 


“The ADMI R AL” reliability, its steadfastness, its simple... . 
Truth in Quality 


Sie H-D- Lee FlowMil 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Salina ~~ Kansas 








Trade-Mark Kegistered 
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Kansas Is About to Make Its Customary 
Annual Contribution to the Nation’s 
More-Needed-Than-Ever-Before Breadbasket 


Perhaps a fifth of the whole country’s wheat crop is 
coming to harvest in Kansas. 





A major part of this is in Salina territory, where the 
finest and strongest wheat grows. 





Nearly all of the state’s fine hard wheat is available to 
SHELLABARGER MILLS 





And to reserve storage in the greatest elevators owned 
and operated by any mill of our size in the country. 


At the Baker’s Service 


The Shellabarger Set-Up 





= 





. WHEAT SELECTION 


A. Thirty country elevators as- 
ring use of country-run 





If you do not see your way clear 


S Se eee, eee 2 to baking “SHELLABARGER’S” 


Salina, permitt 
draw wheat from the en- 


tire Southwest. 


. UNIFORMITY 


A. Pre-testing wheat for bak- 
ing characteristics. 
B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. 


MILLING 
A. Efficiency of 
capacity 
B. Versatility of three units. 
C. Thoroughly modern equi 
—_— maintained up to the 
jute, 


2,500 barrels 


. BAKING RESULTS 


A. Bakery Service Department, 
in charge of actual bakery 
engineer. 


B. Completely modern analyt- 
ical and baking laboratory. 
C. Technical knowledge of what 
is required to give the best 


. POLICY 


A. To mill flour to standards of 
uniform baking character- 
istics as well as analytical 
standards. 

B. Quality based on maximum 

production results at a fair 








straight, try using a fixed amount of it 
in every dough just as performance 
insurance, 





THE SHELLABARGER 
MILLS 


Millers since 1776 
SALINA * KANSAS 
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Increased Enrichment Effect Oct. 1 


SN 


CALCIUM REQUIRED INGREDIENT 
IN NEW SELF-RISING STANDARD 


Levels of Other Ingredients Identical With Those Favored by 
Millers and Bakers—Farina Postponed—Statement of Policy 
Issued on Additions of Nutritive Ingredients to Foods 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Increased levels 
of enrichment ingredients for all en- 
amended 


riched flours ordered in 


definitions and standards published in 


are 


the Federal Register of July 3, to be- 
come effective on Oct. 1. A supplemen- 
tal order covering enriched farina stand- 
ards will be issued later. 

The levels of thiamine, niacin, ribo- 
flavin, iron and calcium are identical 
with those favored by the milling and 
haking trades, except that the request 
of the Millers National Federation that 
calcium be made optional instead of 
mandatory in self-rising flour was re- 
jected. 

In discussing the calcium issue, the 
FSA said that it would be unreasonable 
to require calcium in enriched flour un- 
der present conditions because such a 
requirement would place an undue bur- 
den on small bakeries and might also 
cause some difficulties in home baking 
of yeast-leavened bread, but those diffi- 
culties would not be in the 
products for which self-rising flour is 
used, 

The order established the following 
limits of enrichment for enriched flour 
and enriched bromated flour, expressed 
as milligrams per pound: 


involved 


Minimum Maximum 


SEE one ecssvane eee 2.0 2.5 
NEE cvercccctonsececee 16.0 20.0 
“aide racnrerccs gece 13.0 16.5 
EE, k0.6.0:0000.0.060:6% 1.3 1.5 
CUR 06s 66 cc snve conve 500.0 625.0 
Vitamin D* (U.S.P. units) 250.0 1,000.0 


*Optional. 

The new standards for enriched self- 
rising flour are the same as for en- 
riched flour, except that calcium is a 
required ingredient, with a minimum 
limit of 500 mg per Ib and a maximum 
limit of 1,500 mg per lb. 

The order increasing the levels of en- 
richment was preceded by detailed find- 
ings of fact upon which the government 
acted, which stressed the outcome of sur- 
veys made by government nutritionists 
in 1942 that showed the necessity for 
additional quantities of all enriching in- 
gredients in flour. 

Coincident with the promulgation of 
the new enriched flour definitions and 
standards, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration of the Federal Security Agency 
issued a statement of policy on the ad- 
dition of nutritive ingredients to foods, 
which said: 

“The labeling or advertising of a food 
as enriched with vitamins and minerals is 
an implied promise to consumers that it 
contains, in addition to the normal constitu- 
ents of the unenriched food, sufficient vita- 
mins and minerals to make a substantial 
contribution to the nutritional welfare of 
persons eating the enriched food in cus- 
tomary amounts. In order to promote 
honesty and fair dealing by fulfilling this 
implied promise, it is necessary that the 
kinds and quantities of enriching ingredi- 
ents be determined in the light of deficien- 
cles of the varivus nutritional factors in 


the diets of the population in general and 
of significant population groups, the place 


eccupied by the food in such diets, and the 





suitability and effectiveness of the food as 
a carrier of the enriching ingredients with- 


out undue separation or loss before con- 
sumption. 

“Honesty and fair dealing will best be 
promoted if such enriched foods as are 


made available to consumers serve to 
rect such deficiencies and furnish a 
able margin of safety. Enrichment 
the levels required to accomplish 
is wasteful and contrary to the 
most consumers; nutrient 
centrated form are 


cor- 
reason- 
above 
this end 
interest of 
factors in con- 
available for use in 
those special deficiencies in the 
diets of persons who do not constitute sig- 
nificant population groups. Enrichment of 
foods with nutrients that are supplied in 
adequate quantities by the diets of all sig- 
nificant population groups is not only waste- 
ful but tends to confuse consumers as to 
their nutritional needs. 

“Knowledge of the roles in human nutri- 
tion of various components of food, par- 
ticularly the vitamins, is incomplete. There 
is reason to believe that as new information 
is developed food factors not now recog- 
nized as essential may be shown to be 
necessary to adequate nutrition. 

“Most natural foods contain a wide vari- 
ety of needed factors in significant amounts. 
It is highly probable that a diet of unen- 
riched foods so chosen as to contain the 
required quantities of the presently known 
needed vitamins and other factors would 
more nearly supply all needed = factors, 
known and unknown, than a diet which is 
raised by enrichment to adequacy, in the 


cases of 


vitamins and minerals now known to be 
needed. 
“Even though adequate nutrition could 


be better assured through the choice of nat- 
ural foods than through reliance on enrich- 


ment, unenriched foods of the kinds and 
in the quantities necessary for adequate 
nutrition are not now available to sub- 


stantial parts of the population and are not 
likely to be available soon; nor are most 
consumers sufficiently educated on  nutri- 


— ——-—_ <>- —— — — 


tional questions to enable them to make an 
intelligent choice of combinations of unen- 
riched foods on the basis of nutritional 
values. 

“Because of the lack of adequate produc- 
tion of a number of foods high in certain 
nutrients and the lack of consumer knowl- 


edge of 
of a few foods 


nutrition, appropriate enrichment 
widely consumed by the 
population in general or by significant pop- 
ulation groups will contribute substantially 
to the nutritional welfare of consumers and 
to meeeting their expectations of benefit. 
Enrichment of those foods which are not 
a substantial part of the dietary of any 
significant group tends to confuse and mis- 
lead consumers through giving rise to con- 
flicting claims of nutritional values and by 
creating an exaggerated impression of the 
benefits to be derived from the consump- 
tion of such foods. 

“If the customary process of manufactur- 
ing a staple food refines it so as to remove 
significant quantities of nutritive factors 


present in the 
the food is 
is “a 


from which 
refined food 


natural product 
made, and if the 
suitable and efficient carrier of the 
factors so removed, some nutritionists ad- 
vocate the restoration of such factors to the 
levels of the natural product as the most 
desirable basis of enrichment. To the ex- 
tent that restoration serves to correct de 
ficiencies of such factors, it is consistent 
with the promotion of honesty and fair 
dealing that refined foods be enriched on a 
restoration basis. However, when the evi- 
dence shows that the restoration levels are 
too low to correct deficiencies, or that de- 
ficiencies exist in other factors for which 
the refined food is an efficient carrier, the 
promotion of honesty and fair dealing may 
require the inclusion of corrective quanti- 
ties of nutritive factors in the enriched 
food even though such factors are present 
in smaller quantities or wholly lacking in 
the natural product from which the food 
is made. Similar considerations may re- 
quire the enrichment of unrefined foods." 





Bread Price Must Be Held Down, 


President Reiterates 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The price of bread for the working man will not be in- 


creased if President Roosevelt has anything to say about it. 


The Staff of Life is a 


“key” commodity, specifically mentioned in his veto message on the CCC food sub- 


sidies measure, as among “hold the line” foods. 


Said the President: 


“When I talk of key commodities, I mean the necessities of life, things like 


bread, milk, butter, sugar, coffee, ordinary meats, fats and canned foods, things that 


plain working folk must have. 


We must not only keep the price of these necessities 


down, but we must increase, when we can, the supply which helps relieve the pres- 


sures for higher prices and helps reduce the temptations of the black markets. 


With the improvement in the war against the submarine we may even be able soon 


to remove sugar and possibly later coffee from the ration list. 


But we cannot hope 


in a period of total war to increase the supply of all necessities sufficiently to relieve 


the price situation, 


“To reduce the price of key necessities or even to hold some of them at present 


levels we either will have to reduce producers’ prices and distributors’ margins or 


we will have to use subsidies.” 





Public Hearing Scheduled July 21 
on Proposal to Enrich All Flour 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—With 
the baking industry on record against 
it and millers ye} to be heard from on 
the subject, the ‘War Food Administra- 
tion has called a public meeting here, 
July 21, to consider “the advisability of 
requiring all white flour distributed for 
human consumption to be enriched.” 

Such an order would mean that bak- 
ers would no longer be able to enrich 
The Bak- 
ing Industry Food Advisory Committee 
will meet in Washington July 14-15, and 
will 


with yeast or vitamin tablets. 


the subject undoubtedly be ex- 
plored at that time, with some action 
by the committee possible in opposition 
to the compulsory feature of WFA’s 
proposed order. 

The Bakers 
takes the position that the proposed gov- 
ernmental order, which would stop all 
bakeshops from doing their own enrich- 
ing, would result in a waste of enrich- 
ment ingredients in the baking process, 
increase costs and aggravate the present 
eritical manpower situation in the in- 
dustry. 

Millers view the proposed order as 


American Association 


“pretty broad,” but no publicly an- 
nounced official word has come from 
millers’ organizations. It is expected 


that the executive committee or the flour 
standards committee of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation will meet in advance 
of the July 21 public conference and 
outline their views. 

In ,calling the Washington meeting, 
which will be held in the South Agri- 
cultural Building auditorium, the WFA’s 
announcement said: 

“Enrichment of white flour and bread 
has the endorsement of leading scientific 
and medical and of a 
large part of the milling and baking in- 
dustries. Under wartime food conditions 


organizations, 


a further increase in consumption of 
white flour is expected, and its enrich- 
ment would aid in adequate consumption 
An in- 
adequate supply of these vitamins leads 
other dis- 


of important vitamins and iron. 


to nervous instability and 
turbances, with resulting loss of work- 
ing efficiency. 
ard for enriched flour, which at present 
requires specific quantities of thiamine, 
niacin and iron. Beginning Sept. 30, the 
vitamin riboflavin also will be required. 


“The need for a wide distribution of 


There is a Federal stand- ¢ 


the vitamins and minerals contained in 
enriched flour was the basis for the pro- 
of Food Distribution Order No. 
1 requiring enrichment of all bakery 
white pan order that all 
white bread, whether baked in the home, 


vision 
bread. In 


in an institution, or in the commercial 
bakery, may contain these essential nu- 
tritive factors, it has been proposed to 
enrich all white flour distributed for 
human consumption. 

“A proposed order has been drafted 
in accordance with recommendations re- 
from the National Research 

The effective date of the or- 
der, if issued, will be made not less than 
120 days after its date of publication, 
affording millers who have not enriched 
their flour an opportunity to obtain nec- 
essary equipment and materials. Like- 
wise bakers who are enriching bread by 
other means will have an opportunity to 
their stocks of enrichment 


ceived 
Council. 


consume 
agents. 

“Persons unable to attend the public 
meeting may address any communica- 
tions and expressions of opinion to the 
Director of Food Distribution, War 


Food Administration, Washington, D. C., 
to be received not later than July 26.” 
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No Relief in Corn Supply Mixup 


FEED MANUFACTURERS REFUSED 
RETURN OF REQUISITIONED CORN 


Protests From _ Industrial 


Users 


Flood Washington—Federal 


“Protection” to Farmers Against Price Rise on 
Corn Sold Prior to Aug. 10 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The corn supply 
mixup continued to dominate the feed 
situation this week. No move that has 
as yet been taken by any federal agency 
—or any action that seemed imminer.t— 
gives indication of drawing corn into 
commercial channels from farm stocks, 
in the opinion of the trade, although 
administration spokesmen are somewhat 
more optimistic. 

Feed manufacturers were upset par- 
ticularly by the announced decision of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. not to turn 
back to feed mixers any of the corn 
seized in terminal elevators on June 25. 
Feed manufacturers, it is estimated, 
owned about 500,000 bus of this requi- 
sitioned grain. At first, the CCC had 
said that they would allow the corn or- 
iginally owned by feed mixers to go back 
to them, but this policy later was re- 
versed. The CCC argued that only 
6,000,000 bus were made available by 
requisition, and that this was essential 
to secure continued operation of wet 
corn milling plants, which are producing 
some war materials, even at the expense 
temporarily of food production. 

Feed manufacturers flooded Washing- 
ton with protests against this seizure of 
their corn, resulting in considerable 
pressure by congressmen on the CCC and 
the War Food Administration. It was 
related that 10 cars of corn in transit 
between a manufacturer’s elevator and 
his plant were taken. Dry process corn 
millers also sent emphatic protests to 
Washington. Stocks both of white and 
yellow corn of at least one corn mill 
were taken by the government for other 
uses. Most corn millers expected to 
shut down their plants next week. Feed 
manufacturers were shifting as far as 
possible to oats and barley, but those 
grains also are becoming scarce and it 
was pointed out that shifts in formulas 
undoubtedly would cause a sharp drop 
in egg production. 

The WFA expressed optimism, not 
shared by the trade, in a promise to 


“protect” farmers who sell their corn 
between July 1 and Aug. 10 against any 
corn price rise until Oct. 31. Optimistic 
federal officials estiinated that upwards 
of 200,000,000 bus of the 800,000,000 bus 
they believe are on the farms would be 
released by farmers on the strength of 
this guarantee. 

The plan would entail country ele- 
vator operators acting as agents of the 
CCC in the buying of corn. The country 
elevators would buy corn at 2c below 
the on-track price, and sell it at 5c above 
the on-track level within their localities. 
For sales to terminals, they can earn 
another 2c bu. 

The CCC officials also indicated that 
there now was no likelihood of a move 
to requisition country elevator stocks 
because of the large number of such 
houses and the probability that most of 
the 12,000,000 bus estimated to be there 
a fortnight ago have been delivered. 

Grain men labeled the “guarantee” 
scheme for obtaining corn from farms 
as ridiculous and having little chance of 
success. In the first place, it was point- 
ed out, inasmuch as such payments could 
be made only by extremely cumbersome 
methods and with much delay, farmers 
will regard the proposal as an empty 
promise. Also, it would appear obvious 
that if farmers supplied enough corn to 
enable manufacturers to continue opera- 
tions, there would be no necessity for 
raising the ceilings. From the farmer’s 
viewpoint, it would merely defeat his 
own purpose to liquidate any corn he 
has stored, for once the corn was out 
of his hands he would have no recourse. 

Grain men also disputed the govern- 
ment’s estimate that 800,000,000 bus of 
corn still remain in farm stocks. The 
rate of consumption of all feed grains 
this year would indicate that farm stocks 
of corn have fallen far below that level. 

Federal officials emphasized that WFA 
promise of a retroactive price does not 
imply any impending change in corn 
price ceilings. ‘The trade, however, be- 





Wisconsin University Patent 
on Irradiated D Held Invalid 


Patents governing the manufacture of 
vitamin D, said to have brought more 
than $7,500,000 in royalties to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, were declared invalid by 
the U. S. circuit court of appeals in 
San Francisco, July 1. 

The Wisconsin foundation had sued 
Vitamin Technologists, Inc., in Los An- 
geles, alleging infringement of patent. 
The decision in Los Angeles federal 
court favored the university and the Los 
Angeles firm appealed. The circuit court 
ruled that all the vitamin D_ patents 
held by the university were invalid and 
therefore could not be infringed upon. 


The court noted that the patents in- 
volved production of vitamin D by sub- 
jecting food to the radiation of ultra- 
violet rays as are produced by a quartz 
mercury vapor lamp. 

The decision, written by Judge Wil- 
liam Denman, stated that Dr. Harry 
Steenbock, University of Wisconsin re- 
searcher, himself verified these facts 
with respect to alfalfa, and that “we 
thus have the claimed inventor proving 
that it is from the ultra-violet rays of 
the sun that the alfalfa acquires its vi- 
tamin D—that is, by the process 
claimed by him as patentable.” 


lieves that a higher corn ceiling, which 
would allow the grain in commercial 
channels to compete with its value when 
fed to hogs, is the only method by which 
farm stocks can be shaken loose. It is 
known that Chester Davis, before he re- 
signed as food administrator recently, 
recommended to Fred Vinson, economic 
stabilization director, that corn ceilings 
be advanced to $1.30 or more. 

It has been made known that agricul- 
ture department officials and Mr. Vin- 
son are considering other moves designed 
to bring about a freer movement of 
corn to essential war industries and to 
feeders in deficit areas. One of the 
steps under consideration is the offering 
of premiums on hogs shipped to market 
instead of being held for greater weight. 
As a last resort, it is said, there may 


be some temporary revision of MPR 
346, especially in the commercial area, 
so that the black market in corn can 
be lessened. 

OPA experts who have struggled with 
the corn control measure point out that 
in the absence of any subsidy arrange- 
ment the government may be forced, be- 
cause of shut-down ccrn_ processing 
plants and the critical shortages of feed 
in the Northeast and elsewhere, to mod- 
ify the control measure ih order to meet 
essential needs of the army and to pre- 
vent the loss of dairy cows and laying 
hens. 

The requirements of war plants total 
a minimum of 11,000,000 bus of corn a 
month, while the demands for feed in 
New England alone amount to an addi- 
tional 10,000,000 bus each month. 





‘‘Bread Is Basic z Theme of New 
Fleischmann Advertising Plan 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., will 
soon launch the largest advertising cam- 
paign it has ever put behind the promo- 
tion of bread in Sunday newspapers, 
magazines and trade papers from coast 
to coast. The campaign, which opens in 
July, will be designed to help bakers 
sell more bread and will appear over 
the signature of Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
Bakers. 

Joseph A. Lee, vice president of 
Standard Brands, Inc., declares that the 
new campaign will carry even greater 
weight than previous campaigns. In the 
interim, the baking industry and the 
government, working in close co-opera- 
tion, have effected the enrichment of all 
white bread, with the result that the 
product now can be said to be a more 
important source of good nourishment 
than ever before. Hence it fills its most 
important role in dietetic history, and 
the baking industry can well insist that 
“Bread Is Basic” is good advice in all 
wartime menu planning. 

A strong promotional drive, co-ordi- 
nated with the direct advertising cam- 
paign, will focus additional attention, 
through colorful window displays and 
other means, on the new government- 
encouraged theme: “Bread Is Basic.” 

“Start With Bread,” introduced as a 
corollary of this theme is calculated to 
lay proper emphasis on the fundamen- 
tals of good eating. 

In the initial advertisements, this new 
theme will be heavily stressed and fed- 
eral government nutritionists will be 
cited to substantiate the fact that home- 
makers can minimize the seriousness of 
shortages and rationing in other foods 
by planning to have bread “at every ta- 
ble—at every meal.” How the menu- 
planner may take advantage of en- 
riched white bread, with its new vita- 
min values to overcome point-poor days 
in our wartime rationing will be clearly 
outlined in the advertisements. 

More than 28,000,000 American famil- 


ies will receive the message of “Start . 


With Bread” in the continuing “Bread 
Is Basic” drive every week through No- 
vember, for the American Weekly, Life, 
Look and other large-circulation publica- 


tions will be utilized to broadcast this 
information. Half- and third-page ads 
will be inserted in the comic sections of 
49 metropolitan Sunday newspapers 
blanketing the United States. 

“Line Up With Top Food Authorities 
on Wartime Eating—Start With Bread!” 
is the opening line of.the initial ad in 
the big national magazines. The copy con- 
tinues with three reasons: 1. Enriched 
white bread is included in federal nu- 
trition recommendations on the “basic 
seven” foods; 2. Enriched white bread 
provides extra vitamins and iron; and 
3. Bread is inexpensive, plentiful and 
unrationed, and it makes hard-to-get 
foods go further. 

Bakers are being given, as part of the 
huge campaign, information and _ assis- 
tance in preparing advertisements for 
local use, aside from display material 
that will also aid in informing the pub- 
lic of the manifold advantages of bread. 
Reproductions of ads that appear in lo- 
cal newspapers, with a variety of ways 
to use the slogan “Bread Is Basic,” will 
also be furnished. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FLOUR SUBSIDY PROGRAM 
RENEWAL IS INDEFINITE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The flour export 
subsidy program, which expired June 
30, has not as yet been renewed, al- 
though a new program is being consid- 
ered. The current turmoil in Washing- 
ton on all subsidy questions may hold 
up developments indefinitely. In the 
meantime, no new sales can be made un- 
der the subsidy, but a 60-day extension 
has been announced in the time in which 
shipments may be made on old sales and 
receive the benefit of the subsidy. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR REMODELING 

Totevo, Oun1o.—The Norris Grain Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has awarded contract to 
Watts Construction Co. to rehabilitate 
the conveyor house of the B. & O. ele- 
vator operated by the Norris firm. Pri- 
vate plans provide for wrecking the old 
house and building practically a new 
structure. Paul Alexander is the local 
manager. 
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- NO BREAK YET MADE 
IN SHORTENING WALL 


Mill Committee Chairman Confers With 
Washington Officials But Not 
Optimistic About Results 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)— 
Chairman V. H. Engelhard of the mill- 
ers’ task committee on shortening, con- 
ferred here July 6 with C. S. Kauff- 
man, of the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration, and other officials on the ur- 
gent need of some relief for family flour 
millers from the restrictions on home 
shortening use imposed by the present 
rationing system. Mr. Engelhard was 
not optimistic about the prospects for 
prompt action. 

The OPA rationing section still is un- 
convinced that the decline in family flour 
sales is attributable to the inability of 
the housewife to get sufficient shorten- 
ing, and pointed out that the recently 
announced reduction in point values 
from five to four per pound of lard 
and eight to four of processed butter 
would offer some relief in this respect. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion, and consultant to the millers’ 
shortening group, also conferred with 
federal officials on the same subject this 
week. 

Millers have been asking for a sepa- 
ration of shortening from meat in the 
rationing program and, for temporary 
relief, permission for housewives to buy 
shortening without red stamps for use in 
home baking. 
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BAKERS GET RELIEF FROM 
SHORTAGE OF CORN SUGAR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Some relief to 
bakers in the sugar and shortening situ- 
ation was offered in the past week by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

An order went forward to all ration- 
ing boards that bakers may receive, as a 
replacement for unobtainable corn sugar 
and corn syrup, up to 50% of the amount 
of those products used last July and 
August in the form of cane or beet 
sugar. This allotment would be al- 
lowed for bread and bread-like products. 
For other uses the allotment will be 
limited to 25%. 

The OPA also announced that the 
point value for margarine and lard 
would be reduced from five points to 
four per pound and for processed but- 
ter, used mainly in the South, the point 
value would be cut from eight to four. 
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H. L. POPP PRESIDENT OF 
PERFECTION BISCUIT CO. 

Fort Wayne, Inv.—H. Leslie Popp 
has been elected president of the Per- 
fection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
succeeding J. B. Spatz, who’ becomes 
chairman of the board. Mr. Popp has 
been with the company for 16 years, 
joining the firm in 1927. From 1928 to 
1939 he was sales manager and then be- 
came vice president and general man- 
ager. 

W. Robert Kiracofe was elected vice 
president. O. R. Kiefer remains as 
treasurer and W. A. Stockmann as sec- 
retary. Mr. Kiracofe also joined Per- 
fection Biscuit in 1927, as advertising 
and publicity manager. In 1939 he be- 
came sales manager and in 1941 assist- 
ant general manager. 








Mr. Popp is a past president of the 
Independent Biscuit Association of 
America and now is a member of the 
association’s board of directors. 

Mr. Spatz has been active in the bak- 
ing business since 1896 and in the Perfec- 
tion Biscuit Co. since its founding in 
1901, and is the only remaining founder 
of the firm. 
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LABOR SHORTAGE FELT 
HurcHInson, Kawnsas.—The labor 
problem is tightening for interior Kansas 
mills and some have been forced since 
the rush of new wheat began to curtail 
operations to release sufficient men to 
handle unloading of grain. 
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Less Feed From 
Wheat Ground for 
Alcohol Predicted 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—One of the impor- 
tant aspects of the cancellation of the 
Commodity Credit-distillers contract, 
selling wheat to them at a set discount, 
is the fact that now, buying wheat on 
the open market and having it ground 
by mills, the 60% grits, 40% feed ratio 
need no longer be continued, after pres- 
ent contracts are filled, a miller points 
out. 





In other words, it is likely that any 
such grinding in the future will call 
for a larger extraction of flour, so dis- 
tillers will get more starch. It was 
hinted at a recent meeting of operative 
millers in Kansas City that distillers 
were finding methods of using finer flour, 
and were interested in using all the en- 
dosperm in the wheat berry. 

At the same time, the amount of feed 
off the operation will be cut by 25%, if 
this change occurs. This will sharply 
affect the feed industries, already short 
of supplies. 





@ QM BAKERY ADVISOR @ 





E. Byron Cox, general production man- 
ager Fleetwood Baking Co., Inc., Mount 
Vernon, and president of the Metropoli- 
tan Production Men’s Club, is now in 
Washington, D. C., as principal advisor 
to the Quartermaster Corps garrison bak- 
eries. He has been granted a leave of 
absence from the Fleetwood company 
during the time he is needed for the war 
job. 
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MILLERS TRYING TO FIND WAY TO 
CONTINUE WHEAT-ALCOHOL PROGRAM 


Committee Schedules Conferences in Washington With OPA and 
Defense Supplies Corp. Officials—Alcohol Storage Problem 
Also Comes Up for Discussion 


C.—The 
wheat-alcohol committee will hold a se- 


WasHinoton, D. millers’ 
ries of conferences here this week with 
officials of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and the Defense Supplies Corp. 
in an attempt to devise some scheme by 
which granular flour may still be milled 
into industrial alcohol. 
Action by Congress last week in with- 
drawing from CCC the right to sell 
grain at corn parity makes a new ar- 
rangement necessary if the flour mills are 
to continue their wheat grit program. 


for conversion 


Officials of the Defense Supplies Corp. 
are understood to be sympathetic to con- 
tinuing the manufacture by distilleries of 
alcohol. from granular flour because of 
the necessity for meeting actual war 
needs. If some arrangement cannot be 
worked out through OPA on price, with 
a subsidy plan to make up the differ- 
ence in the actual cost of wheat for 
alcohol conversion, however, the mills 
may be forced to terminate this branch 
of their operations. 

WPB also is involved in the matter, 
with two announcements emanating from 
this war agency July 3 touching on the 
subject. The Industrial Alcohol Pro- 
ducers Advisory Committee met in 
Washington last week and discussed the 
difficulties in the field of price and sup- 
ply of raw grain material, and ex- 
pressed the belief that continued un- 
certainty in these fields would result in 
lower production levels. Dr. Walter G. 
Whitman, WPB government presiding 
officer at the meeting, mentioned molass- 
es and sugar from the Caribbean area as 
a possible means of offsetting an antici- 
pated dip in the rate of grain produced 
alcohol. 

The warehousing situation also has 
been under discussion by WPB’s stock- 
piling and transportation division, which 
pointed out that one of its big prob- 
lems has been the storage of industrial 
alcohol. “Distilleries, working at capac- 
ity to meet the coming demands of the 
rubber program,” said a statement issued 
by WPB, “have produced 125,000,000 
gallons in excess of the immediate needs 
of the black powder manufacturers and 
other users, for which storage facili- 
ties have had to be found.” 

At the Industrial Alcohol Producers 
Advisory committee session, plans for 
the study and development of the starch 
conversion process in alcohol produc- 
tion evolved by Dr. A. K. Balls and I. 
W. Tucker of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry of the 
Department of Agriculture were out- 
lined by Dr. Donald Keyes, chief of the 
Chemicals Division, Office of Production 
Research and Development of WPB. 
Dr. Keyes revealed that several plants 
had been selected for careful tests of 
the sodium sulfite process of extracting 
diastase from wheat before it is cooked. 
This process seeks to reduce or replace 
barley malt use in industrial alcohol 
production and to develop the possible 
usefulness of a starch-protein separa- 
tion occurring when the sulfite is added. 

Plants selected for controlled tests by 


the Office of Production Research and 
Development are Century Distilling Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., Yonkers, N. Y.; and Schenley 
Distillers Corp., Stamping Ground, Ky. 


¥ ¥ 


Distillers Buying 
Wheat in Southwest 
at Market Prices 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Purchases by dis- 
tillers of wheat in the Kansas City and 
Omaha markets during the week ending 
July 3 were in large quantities. This 
market factor, unexpected as it was, hit 
the trade with the suspension of CCC 
distillers’ grits contracts and was co- 
incident with the movement of new 
wheat, causing a somewhat unanticipated 
bulge in premiums July 1 and 2. 

The distillers, operating now on a cost 
plus a fixed margin basis, were buying 
wheat in large quantities from a few 
large elevator interests, reportedly reach- 
ing perhaps more than 3,000,000 bus for 
the three markets, Kansas City, Omaha 
and St. Louis. This big chunk of busi- 
ness was sufficient to drive premiums up 
as much as 2c bu, a rise which was not 
sustained July 3. Anticipating heavy 
receipts over the week-end, buyers ap- 
parently were content to wait and see 
what effect the movement would have in 
the cash market. 

Distillers are buying at the market 
since CCC can no longer sell at a dis- 
count. However, eastern distillers who 
have local wheat parity values at less 
than the market price, are still pur- 
chasing wheat at parity from the gov- 
ernment. Millers at the end of last week 
had been unable to operate on this par- 
ity system, buying the wheat at the dis- 
tillers’ parity price and processing it 
for them. However, many are working 
with the CCC to allow mills to partici- 
pate in that program. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW BUFFALO RAIL RATE 
FOR EXPORTS IS NEEDED 


The joint ODT-ICC grain and grain 
products transportation 
committee has approved bringing to the 
attention 
Commission the need for opening of di- 
rect line routings for the handling of 
flour milled in transit at Buffalo and 
moving to Florida ports for export to 
Caribbean and Latin-American countries. 

The committee reported that the 
cheapest rate on this traffic was a com- 
bination of rates on Memphis, thereby 
requiring an out-of-line haul ranging 
from 600 to 800 miles. 

The committee recommended that the 
commission direct amending of the tar- 
iffs so that Buffalo milled flour can move 
by way of all principal direct gateways, 
specifically the Cincinnati and Virginia 
cities, to the Florida ports at rates 
equalling the lowest present combination 
on East St. Louis, Memphis or any 
other gateway. 





conservation 


of the Interstate Commerce 
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Record Wheat Disappearance Forecast 


Wheat this of 
1,000,000,000 bus, the largest on 


disappearance year 
about 
record, and an even greater disappear- 
1943-44, is predicted by the 
United States of Agricultural 
Economics. With total supplies figured 


at 1,320,000,000 bus, consumption of this 


ance in 
Bureau 


proportion would reduce the carryover 
July 1, 1944, to about 250,000,000 bus, 
the lowest figure in recent years. 

That carryover will provide a work- 
ing stock of 125,000,000 allow a 
75,000,000-bu_ reserve against poor crop 
yields and take care of a 50,000,000-bu 
the 
wheat agreement for postwar relief, it 


bus, 


commitment under international 
was stated by the bureau. 

The domestic wheat supply for the 
1943-44 year is indicated at about 1,320,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 1,613,000,000 
bus in 1942-43. 
the 1943 crop indicates a probable out- 
of 731,000,000 
data as to the utilization and supply of 


The June 1 condition of 


turn bus, and available 
old wheat point to a carryover July 1, 
1943, of about 590,000,000 bus. 

The estimate of stocks of 590,000,000 
bus is based on an expected total dis- 
1,023,000,000 bus, 


which would be the largest disappear- 


appearance of about 


ance on record, The greatest increase 
over last year is in the quantity used 
for feed. Moderately large quantities 
have been used for alcohol production 
and there has also been a_ substantial 
increase in total food consumption. 
Disappearance in 1943-44 is expected 
The 


quantity for feed, alcohol, and seed com- 


to be even larger than in 1942-43. 


bined may be little short of the quan- 
tity for use as food. An analysis of the 
prospective feed-grain supply and live- 
stock 
that very large quantities of wheat for 


requirement situation indicates 
feed could be utilized to advantage. It 
is expected that imports of wheat for 
feeding will supplement domestic sup- 
plies. With the continued need of large 
quantities of wheat for alcohol and al- 
lowing for some further increase in food 
use and for exports, total disappearance 
in 1943-44 1,100,000,000 
bus, which would bring the carryover on 
July 1, 1944, down to about 250,000,000 
bus. 

The total indicated crop of 731,000,000 
bus is 26% less than the 981,000,000 bus 
produced last year and 1% smaller than 
the 10-year (1932-41) average of 738,- 
000,000 bus. 


may be about 








that the 1943 world 
wheat production, excluding the U.S.S.R. 


Prospects are 
and China, may be between 10 and 15% 
the 4,240,000,000 
for 1942, reflecting a large reduction in 


below bus estimated 
North America offset only in a small 
part by better prospects for Europe and 
India, 
000,000 bus may be produced, assuming 


A Canadian crop close to 300,- 


the long-time average yield and that the 
acreage will be at least as large as re- 
ported intentions. With a crop of 731,- 
000,000 for the United 
States, the total reduction from last year 
in North about 500,- 


bus indicated 


America may be 


000,000 bus. 


prospects, European production may ex- 


On the basis of present 


ceed that of the past three years but 
still continue considerably below aver- 
age. Prospects in Europe are reported 
generally favorable except in parts of 
the Danube Basin where spring drouth 
reduced early yield indications. Scme 
reduction in acreage is forecast for Aus- 
tralia which may reduce total produc- 
tion for the southern hemisphere below 
that of last year. 

Wheat stocks in the four major ex- 
porting countries—Canada, the United 
States, . Argentina, 


and Australia—on 


July 1, 1943, were estimated to be about 
1,780,000,000 bus. ‘This is 310,000,000 bus 
above the record reached a year earlier, 
and almost three times the 10-year 
(1932-41) average of 651,000,000 bus. It 
is large enough to take care of normal 
total world trade for three years. World 
trade in wheat averaged about 550,000,- 
000 bus a year before the war, and July 
1 stocks in Canada alone this year are 
about 700,000,000 bus. These large stocks 
in the principal exporting countries have 
resulted to a considerable extent from 
the very limited export movement to 
continental Europe and to the Orient. 





U. S. Aims at Billion Bushell 
Wheat Production in 1944 


Wasutneron, D. C.—A_ 70,000,000-acre 


wheat goal in 1944, 25% more than the 
55,000,000 acres planted in 1943, has been 
set up by the Department of Agriculture 
in a farm food program involving 380,- 
000,000 acres planted to essential crops. 

The wheat program is designed to pro- 
duce between 840,000,000 and 1,050,000,- 
000 bus. 
plantings to be sought, corn acreage is 


In addition to the huge wheat 


to be boosted substantially as well as 
soybeans. 

The wheat acreage increase will be at- 
tempted by calling on county commit- 
tees and state groups.to go over the 
planting record of every farm and advise 
producers how much of an increase each 
can profitably attempt. 

There will be no allotment of acreage, 
but instead the goals will be announced 
try to 
raise the most it can, officials said. 


nationally and each state will 

The yield that can be expected from a 
70,000,000-acre wheat planting depends 
on weather conditions, it was pointed 
out, but, average yields range from 12 
to 15 bus an acre which would mean be- 
tween 840,000,000 and 1,050,000,000 bus. 

In announcing the aim of 70,000,000 
acres, AAA will emphasize that farm- 
ers are to obtain this total only after 
full plantings of oilseeds and other es- 
sential war crops and where full goal 
plantings of wheat might displace these 
crops, the wheat is to be the loser. 

The total planting goal, which is more 
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1941, 


due to war emergency. 


*+No data pub- 


tExcluding imports. 


than 100,000000 acres more than the 
1942 will be announced when 
the department and War Food Admin- 
istration complete their draft of planting 
schedules for 


acreage, 


soybeans, sugar beets, 
grain sorghums and other oil seed crops. 
This is expected to be completed shortly. 

The corn increase will depend upon 
the amount of acreage to be earmarked 
in the Corn Belt for the production of 


soybeans, sugar beets and pasture. WFA 


and the department will set figures for 
these crops and then ask farmers to 
plant the rest of their acreage to corn. 

To reach an acreage capable of pro- 
ducing 380,000,000 bus, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration figures that 
farmers will have to bring in sizable 
acreage of new lands, long idle or re- 
claimed. The largest planting ever at- 
tempted before 365,000,000 
some years ago. 


was acres 





“Crack-Down” on Flouting of Job-Freeze Expected 


Wasninoton, D. C.—A_ governmental 
“crack-down,” provided the necessary 
personnel and funds are made available, 
on the widespread flouting of the War 
Manpower Commission job-freeze edict 
and the side-stepping of the National 
War Labor Board directive on wages and 
salaries by industries, is being threat- 
ened. 

Job freezing is being evaded in many 
sections through generous interpretations 
of the provisions permitting job changes 
it is reported. The trend has become so 
general in many quarters, that it is said 
workers are changing jobs almost as 
freely as before the order went into 
effect. 
gional offices, because of lack of per- 


War Manpower Commission re- 


sonnel or a clear cut standardized pro- 
cedure are said to be unable to police 
the situation satisfactorily. 

Realizing that when the new withhold- 


‘ing taxes take money out of workers’ 


envelopes, every effort will be made by 
the individual employee as well as his 
bargaining representative for increased 
wage, either as a direct raise or camou- 
flaged through some form of upgrading, 
the War Labor Board expects to check 
these reported violations as quickly as 
possible. At the same time, it will pro- 
ceed with its program for job classifi- 
cation evaluation which will give each 
worker a title and corresponding duties 
similar to all others engaged in the same 
type of work in all industries. 


S. W. Wheat Crop ‘‘In’’ With 
Output Close to Forecasts 


Kansas City, Mo.—Although rains over the holiday week-end probably damaged 
crop prospects in some unharvested areas of Kansas and Nebraska, for the most 
part the crop is “in” and the quality established. One grain firm reported that 95% 
of the wheat arrivals at Salina were 60 Ibs or better in test weight, and the rest 


is 59 Ibs. 


Rains may have sapped the test weight, but milling quality will be high. 
A crop of 150,000,000 bus in Kansas is forecast by most observers. 


The other states 


are about on the government figures, with a slight increase expected for Nebraska. 
Need for more cars is apparent, with wheat being piled on the ground. 


* 


* 


Dovce Ciry, Kansas.—With a hot Fourth, southwestern Kansas was on the last 


lap of a small wheat harvest. 


Many farmers have already finished and are busy 


tilling the soil for a new crop. The small size of the current crop may be judged 
by the speed with which it has been harvested and the light burden entailed on 


grain and transportation facilities. 


In the extremely western counties some wheat 
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on account of car shortage and labor shortage has been dumped on the ground. This 
will soon be picked up. 


* * * 


Fort WortH, Texas.—Wheat harvest is about completed in central and northern 
Texas and is nearing the finish in the South Plains, where recent rains may slow 
the final cleanup. Combining is now in full swing in the balance of the Panhandle. 
Yields vary greatly, making estimates difficult, but most observers feel that the 
government's figure of 33,000,000 bus for the state will be the final result. Current 
receipts are running 13, to 14% protein, with probably 90% grading No. 1 hard 
and about 75% dark hard. 

* * * 


Wicuita, Kansas.—In spite of delays caused by rains and extremely cool 
weather, harvest is progressing throughout southern Kansas, and yields will be above 
June 1 estimates, according to reports from elevator men. 


* * * 


HutTcuHInson, Kansas.—“Regulated” by the shortage of cars, Hutchinson wheat 
receipts fell slightly below 2,000 cars last week despite the fact harvest was general 
throughout central and southwest Kansas. Scattered showers were cause of some 
minor delays. Protein is so common that brokers look for virtual elimination of 
high protein premiums as the year progresses. A sample with 15% protein sold 
for no more than Yc over a 11.50% pan on the floor. Quality continued high with 
more than 75% grading No. 1. 

* * 


OxiaHoma City, Oxta.—A favorable week enabled wheat harvesting to get 
on well toward completion. Southern fields are practically all harvested and in the 
northwestern belt harvesting is at its peak. Oats and barley have been combined 
or are in shocks preparatory to threshing. 


* + * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—A general spore shower covering much of the spring 
wheat territory the third weck in June caused rust infections which are now just 
beginning to show up in the fields. The spring grains are very succulent and, with 
hot muggy weather, the susceptible varieties are in an ideal condition to become 
infected. Crop and moisture conditions in northeastern Nebraska, eastern South 
Dakota and southern Minnesota are ideal for good crops. Moisture is abundant and 
sufficient to carry the crops well into the dough stage. The stands, while not ex- 
ceptionally heavy, are good.—CONFERENCE FOR THE PREVENTION OF GRAIN Rust. 


* * * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN.—Cool, rainy weather reported over the entire Northwest, 
and crop outlook is said to be better than normal. Even in the northern sections, 
wheat is either headed or just about to head, while a small percentage of late seeded 
wheat is in the shot blade. West of Valley City, N. D., and out through Montana, 
the crop was put in quite early. Most reports mention as good or a better crop 
than last year. 


* * * 


Toronto, OnNt.—Weather has been variable but during the past two weeks all 
crops made progress during a spell of fine, warm weather. In Ontario the outlook 
for fall wheat appears a little brighter and early sown grains made good progress in 
the past two weeks, but late sown crops are just emerging. 


* ” * 


Winnirec, Man.—Western Canada’s crop picture improved materially over 
large areas last week as temperatures climbed and cold weather showed definite signs 
of disappearing. Further liberal rains added to the already abundant moisture sup- 
plies in Manitoba, but the moisture is being absorbed well. A definite drought area 
has taken shape in southern Alberta, however, and the crops are deteriorating 
steadily. Drought threatens also in northern Saskatchewan. 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Light to moderate rainfall, coupled with high temperatures 
provided good conditions for rapid growth of crops during the past week. Winter 
wheat varies from poor to good, with the harvest extending to the central part of 
the state. Heads are well filled, according to reports. 


* * * 


ToLepvo, Ox10.—Cutting of the new crop of wheat is under way and is working 
north of Columbus, having reached Mt. Vernon and Massillon early last week. It 
may get started as far north as Fostoria and Toledo this week. South of Columbus 
reports about wheat crop are not nearly so good as in the northern half of state. 
Wheat has been making good growth and progress under more favorable weather con- 
ditions recently. 


* * * 


St. Louris, Mo.—St. Louis received its first shipment of 1943 wheat, July 2. 
Three cars were received; one graded No. 2 soft, tough, testing 59 lbs, moisture 
15.4%, and sold at $1.55%4, 8c over Sept. The other two cars graded No. 2, gar- 
licky, tough, testing 58.2 lbs and 58.5 lbs, moisture 14.9% and 15.4%, and sold at 
$1.57%4, 10c over Sept. Last year the first car arrived in this market June 27 and 
was sold for $1.15. 


* * * 


PortLaNv, Ore.—Crops are coming along nicely, although harvest is much later 
than usual. Weather was favorable for the growing crops during the past week, and 
harvest should start in some sections in another week. But on the whole harvesting 
will be much later than usual in the Pacific Northwest, especially on winter wheat. 
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WHEAT LOAN RATE INCREASED; 
CCC LAUNCHES BUYING PROGRAM 


One Cent Boost in Loan Rate Announced as Result of Parity 
Increase—CCC to Buy Wheat at 1943 
Loan Rate 


Wasuinoton, D. C—The War Food 
Administration announced June 30 an 
increase of 1c bu in the national average 
of wheat loan rates on the 1943 crop. 
The new rate at $1.23 bu average at the 
farm compares with $1.22 bu announced 
on June 9. Reason for the higher rate 
is the increase of le bu in wheat parity 
prices since the 1943 loan program was 
announced last month. 

WFA also announced that the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. will buy wheat from 
farmers at the 1943 loan rate, where pro- 
ducers are unable to ship to their normal 
markets, where local storage is not avail- 
able, and where the corporation owns 
bins in which the purchased wheat may 
be stored. Corporation purchases would 
be limited to so-called “eligible” wheat 
produced by “eligible” farmers. Eligi- 
bility applies to farmers co-operating in 
the agricultural conservation program. 

This marks the first time the CCC has 
entered the actual wheat buying market, 
and stems from inability of many farm- 
ers to obtain sufficient numbers of Class 
1 box cars to move the new crop to ter- 
minals, while they lack farm storage fa- 
cilities and local elevators are full. 

Corporation officials were unable to 
estimate how much grain might be pur- 
chased by the government under this 
program. It depends both on the sup- 
ply of grain cars and grain doors, the 
latter shortaged by lumber demands and 
earlier unsatisfactory price ceilings, and 
the future reactions of the wheat mar- 


ket: However, it was believed that these 
purchases might eventually total 125,- 
000,000 bus. 

Should the latter show 
trend from recent movements, officials 
expected considerable offerings by farm- 
ers at the loan rate. 

However, ability of CCC to perform 
under the program is limited to storage 
capacity of its owned bins scattered 
about the wheat and corn producing 
areas. 


a downward 


¥ ¥ 
Farm Prices Shoot Up 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture reported June 29 that 
the general level of farm prices ad- 
vanced from 15 to 16% above parity 
between mid-May and mid-June. 

The mid-June level was said to have 
been the highest reached since February, 
1930. A year ago, the level was 1% be- 
low parity. 

The mid-June price and the parity 
price, respectively, of major commodi- 
ties, were reported as follows: 

Wheat $1.24 and $1.45 bu; corn $1.06 
and $1.05; oats 64.8¢ and 65.4c; barley 
83.9c and $1.02; rye 79.7c and $1.18; hay 
$12.20 and $19.50 ton; peanuts 7.01c and 
7.87c¢ Ib. 

Hogs $13.60 and $11.90 cwt; beef cat- 
tle $12.80 and $8.89; veal calves $14.20 
and $11.10; lambs $13.50 and $9.64. 

Butterfat 49.2c and 39.5¢ lb; milk, 
wholesale, $3.02 and $2.33 cwt; chickens 
25.lec and 18.7c lb; eggs 35.2c and 28.9¢ 
doz. 





30% of Current Wheat Receipts 
Offered for Sale at Kansas City 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Arrivals of 2,217 
cars of wheat at Kansas City over the 
July 4 weekend fully lived up to expecta- 
tions of the grain and milling trades, 
with quality high, protein above that of 
a year ago and more than 30% of the 
arrivals being sold, an indication that 
farmers are as willing to put their 
wheat on the market as they are to hold 
it under loan. About 25% of the wheat 
was CCC and the balance held for stor- 
age, much of it probably to go under 
loan, 

Farmers are receiving the same or 
more for their wheat as they could get 
on the loan program. Apparently they 
have no great confidence in the market 
going up, and probably feel that wheat 
ceilings are imminent. At any rate, the 
amount of free wheat available is tak- 
ing care of buying demands. 

Premiums in Kansas City were about 
the same or somewhat easier July 6, with 
ordinary wheat selling about 114 to 1%e 
over the September option. Good milling 
wheat of 1314% protein was worth at 
least 3c bu over the September, and 
millers were coming into the market 
with more interest as the crop moved. 

An interesting aspect of this move- 
ment is the limit on buying that is: im- 
posed by ODT regulations allowing no 


demurrage, and causing elevators to buy 
only what they can currently handle. 
This takes some of the spirit out of 
what might have been strong bidding for 
wheat, with stocks low and premiums 
attractive. The movement, however, is 
about in line with this outlet, for the 
shortage of cars will probably string 
out the arrivals over a longer period of 
time. 

Other grains were also arriving to re- 
About 
80 cars of barley moved to Kansas City, 
and more oats and rye are going in than 


place corn in the feed rations. 


arrivals are 
negligible, only those going to market 
that are being applied on contracts. 


for some time. The corn 
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MILLER CEREAL MILLS 
LEASED BY KELLOGG CO. 


Omana, Nes.—The Kellogg Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., has acquired a long- 
term lease on the Miller Cereal Mills 
plant in Omaha. Miller employees will 





work for the Kellogg company. Ed S. 
Miller, founder and president of the 
Omaha concern, and his two sons, Max 
A., executive vice president, and Eugene 
A., production vice president, will re- 
tire from the milling business. 
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FLOUR SALES PICK UP SHARPLY 
AS PRICE BOOST NUDGES BUYERS 


Buying Wave Still Pending, Mills Report, But Fair Amount of 
Business Going on the Books—Production 
Drops Off Sharply 


Activity has stepped up considerably 
in the flour market, and although the 
buying wave that usually appears at 
this time of the year has not yet devel- 
the 
Buyers are defi- 


oped, business being placed on 
books is fairly large. 
nitely in the mood for purchases and 
the recent price bulge sent many of the 
round lot users into the market for sup- 
plies. Most of the business appeared 
before the holiday, as bakers seemed un- 
willing to follow the market up as it 
approached the ceiling. 

At Kansas City last week, sales spurt- 
ed up to 129% of capacity, compared 
with 55% in the week preceding and 
167% in the 
year ago. Flour in the ceiling area set 
on the basis of Kansas City plus is vir- 
tually on the ceiling now, but as yet 
bakers do not seem to be sufficiently 
alarmed to buy in the quantities they 
baker 


corresponding period a 


took on a year ago. A chain 
bought upwards of 100,000 sacks in the 
Southwest last week, and many others 
are “almost” in the market. 

The market is active at Minneapolis, 
although the heavy buying seems to be 
still pending. Bookings last week to- 
taled 185% of capacity as against 60% 
in the week previous and 116% in the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

At Buffalo there is an encouraging 
pick-up in and the 
booked Directions 
show some improvement. ‘Throughout the 
East there is a healthy volume of busi- 


business volume 


is generally good, 


ness, with all types of buyers repre- 
sented. 

In the there is an 
improvement in demand, with shipping 
directions also more plentiful. 


central states 


On the Pacific Coast, the market 
shows an improved tone, with heavy ex- 
port sales to Central and South Amer- 
ica. Prior to the expiration of the ex- 
port subsidy on June 30, more flour 
was sold than during any other period 
in the subsidy program. All of the 
Americas bought liberally. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production dropped off sharply 
during the past week, with output of 
the mills reporting to Tue Norruwesr- 
ERN Mier accounting for 67% of the 
total United States production, amount- 
ing to 2,659,974 sacks (ewt), compared 
with 2,818,318 in the previous week and 
2 364,478 in the comparable week a year 
ago. ‘Two years ago the figure was 
2,425,980 sacks (cwt) and three years 
ago 2,214,788. Every section of the coun- 
try reported decreases in output, paced 
by the Southwest where production was 
off 79,000 sacks. The Northwest milled 
11,000 sacks less, Buffalo 30,000, the cen- 
tral and southeastern states 16,000 and 
the North Coast 23,000. 
plete details of production by various 


Pacific Com- 


sections are shown in the table on the 
opposite page. 
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CHAIN STORE LABEL DEFINITION 

Wasuineron, D. C.—The meaning of 
the term “chain store private label” has 
been modified by amendment 183 to 
Supplementary Regulation 14 to GMPR, 
affecting sales of pan bread in certain 
The original definition limited 
this meaning to the sale of pan bread 


areas. 


under private label of a chain of stores, 
consisting of three or more retail units 





JUNE FLOUR OUTPUT AGAIN UP 


Flour production chalked up another important increase in 
June, as compared with the previous month and the comparable 
period of the past several years, to reach a near record total, ac- 


cording to figures compiled by THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 


June 


production amounted to 12,554,425 sacks (cwt), compared with 
11,334,564 in the previous month and 10,879,639 in the same month 


a year ago. 


9,950,007 sacks. 


The June, 1941, figure was 10,953,757 and the 1940 figure 
Mills furnishing the reports account for 67% of 


the flour manufactured in the United States. 
Compared with the preceding month, every section but the 


North Pacific Coast reported gains in production. 


The Northwest 


produced 233,000 sacks more, the Southwest 449,000, Buffalo 469,000 
and the central and southeastern states 107,000. The North Pacific 
Coast reported a decline of 38,000 sacks. 

Complete details of output by various sections for the past 
several years are shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


(Reported by mills producing 


Northwest 
Southwest 
PE (5.44 5.400% 2866 605063440004 
Central West and Southeastern. 
North Pacific Coast 


67% of the 


flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 
Previous June 














June, 1943 month 1942 1941 1940 

*2,767,611 2,534,024 2,433,471 2,390,351 2,218,324 
4,659,360 4,210,549 4,153,622 4,188,253 3,569,248 
1,928,700 1,459,929 1,558,421 1,442,589 1,592,471 
42,153,147 +2,046,483 1,345,715 1,573,445 1,539,372 
1,045,607 1,083,579 1,388,410 1,359,119 1,030,592 
12,554,425 11,334,564 10,879,639 10,953,757 9,950,007 


Totals 
*Partly estimated. 


tIncludes mills not reporting in previous years. 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTSt 


June, 1943 
723,733 


May, 1942 
750,963 
tNine mills. 


June, 1942 
501,168 


June, 1941 
499,392 


operating under common ownership. 
Thus, if three or more _ individually 
owned stores chose to operate under one 
name as a chain of stores, they were not 
included in this term. The new defini- 
tion of this term includes any group of 
four or more retail units selling at least 
60% of other than bakery products 
choosing to operate as a chain of stores 
under a common name, or under common 
under 


ownership, or co-operative 


agreements, 
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PUERTO RICAN DEMAND 
FOR WHEAT FLOUR HIGH 


D. C.—Distribution of 
wheat flour in Puerto Rico in May was 
heavy, a report from Edward J. Bash, 
Caribbean area director of the Food 
Distribution Administration says. 

“Our policy,” Mr. Bash says, “is to sell 
without limit so that the trade can re- 
store normal reserve stocks, which have 
been depleted by increased demand in 
the last few months. 

“The higher consumption of bread as 
a low-priced substitute for other foods 





WASHINGTON, 





July 7, 1943 


has created a bigger demand for this 
basic commodity. This fact and the es- 
tablished policy of the Administration to 
help maintain the local biscuit, vermi- 
celli and pastry industries, thereby sav- 
ing valuable shipping space and keeping 
Puerto Rican workers employed, have 
necessitated placing above normal stock 
of wheat flour in the hands of bakers 
and of these other industries. The May 
distribution of flour reached a total of 
16,861,992 lbs. An allocation of 12 359,- 
400 Ibs has been made for June. This 
means that-the baking and similar in- 
dustries will have all the flour they need 
to huild inventories and meet the de- 
mands of their customers. Housewives 
will also be able to obtain flour for home 
uses from their neighborhood stores.” 
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MILK BILL REPORTED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The House com- 
mittee has favorably reported the bill 
proposing to eliminate the word “skim” 
from “dry skim milk.” In the bill, the 
words “non-fat” were introduced, so the 
proposed name is made to read “non- 
fat dried milk solids.” 


— 





FEED MARKETS CONTINUE TIGHT 
- DESPITE EXCELLENT PASTURAGE 


—<>— 
Problem of Securing Ingredients, Especially Corn, for Mixed 
Feeds Becomes More Difficult—Prices Show 
No Change at Top Levels 


The feed situation continues as tight 
as ever with increasing difficulties in se- 
curing ingredients, especially 
corn, for mixed feeds. Demand appar- 

and are 
strengthened by the 
order, 
exhaustion of the 
allotment of wheat 
for feed, legislative 
developments in 
Washington and by the pig crop report 
which indicates a big increase in farrow- 


various 


unabated markets 


ently is 


corn § seizure 





ings this year. The open market con- 
tinues bare of offerings of wheat mill: 
feeds and of the oil seed meals, with all 
classes of trade anxiously looking for 
supplies, despite excellent pasturage and 
movement of new crop feed grains in 
the Southwest. Grinders are also well 
booked ahead on ground grain feeds, 
with output going out largely in truck 
and mixed carlots. With all important 
feeds at ceiling levels, the index num- 
ber last week remained unchanged from 
the previous week at 176.3, compared 
with 167.0 for the corresponding week 
last year. 
WHEAT FEEDS 

Millfeed production as indicated by 
flour output at the principal milling cen- 
ters last week dropped about 3,500 tons 
and totaled 81,100 tons, compared with 
77,800 for the corresponding week last 
year. At Minneapolis the feed situation 
continues as tight as ever with increas- 
ing difficulties in securing various in- 
gredients, especially corn, for commer- 
cial mixed feeds. There are no offerings 
of wheat mill feeds on the open market 
and mills continue to allocate produc- 
tion on previous orders. Excellent pas- 
turage prevails which feeders and dairy- 
men are utilizing but other feeds are 
wanted to maintain high production. 

At Chicago demand continues in ex- 
cess of supply. 


_ grains tend _ higher. 


The millfeed market at Kansas City 
is unchanged and prices are still wedged 
at ceiling levels. The supply and de- 
mand situation is further aggravated by 
the abrupt halt of feed wheat sales and 
by the requisitioning of terminal elevator 
stocks of corn. Deliveries on old con- 
tracts are rapidly clearing the slate of 
delinquent commitments and many mills 
have improved their position. Offerings 
of millfeeds for spot or near future de- 
livery, however, are in extremely small 
quantities. Demand continues urgent in 
face of large scale use of pastures and 
available new crop feed grains. 

The Buffalo millfeed situation remains 
very tight with no general offerings and 
only a slight increase in mill allocations 
to the regular trade. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


All classes of trade are anxiously 
hunting for oil seed meals but the open 
market continues bare of offerings. Some 
reports indicate that crushers are mak- 
ing progress in catching up on back or- 
ders. 


CORN FEEDS 


Quotations on all corn feeds are nom- 
inal with even greater difficulties being 
experienced in the feed trade. The re- 
cent requisitioning of corn in terminal 
elevators and the calling of corn loans 
are a strengthening influence on other 
feed grains but the amount which will 
thus be made available to industries has 
not yet been reported. Movement from 
the country has been even slower. 

With legislative developments in 
Washington being interpreted by some 
traders as indicating possibility of higher 
ceilings and with demand active, feed 
Grinders are well 


sold up and production is going more 
and more in truck and mixed carlots 
with shipments generally not promised 
before 30 days. 
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WHEAT PRICES CLIMB 
ON GOVERNMENT NEWS 
New Crop Movement Ignored in Market 


Advance—CCC Buying Plan Adds. 
Strength to Prices 


Wheat prices are materially higher 
with a broader flour demand and a raise 
of le bu in the loan rate for wheat lend- 
ing strength to the market. The an- 
nouncement that the CCC intends to buy 
wheat direct from farmers at loan rates 
also had a bullish ef- 
fect on prices, 
Harvesting of 
winter wheat has ad- 
vanced northward to 
Nebraska and_ the 
central Ohio Valley states with heading 
reported from South Dakota and Wash- 
ington. The weather has been favorable 
except in eastern Kansas and western 
Missouri. In the spring wheat belt the 
crop is making generally favorable prog- 
ress with conditions reported good to 
excellent at the end of June. 

The shortage of boxcars and motive 
power equipment is of growing concern 
to farmers and country elevator opera- 
tors throughout Kansas. Wheat is be- 
ing piled on the ground because elevator 
space is filled and railroads are unable 
to furnish cars, according to reports 
irom western Kansas. The heavy move- 
ment of CCC wheat from country and 
terminal elevators to eastern states has 
drawn heavily on the available supply 
of railroad equipment at a time when 
ull facilities are urgently needed to move 
new crop grain. 

In the Canadian Prairie Provinces the 
condition of wheat is generally satisfac- 
tory although a definite drouth area has 
taken shape in southern Alberta. Mois- 
ture conditiohs in western and northern 
Alberta and over most of Saskatchewan 
are good and in Manitoba good to excel- 
lent. Wheat averages about 11 inches 
in height with less than 20% in shot 
blade. Stands are medium to heavy. 
From April 1 to June 21 precipitation 
in Alberta was 62% of normal, in Sas- 
katchewan 74%, and in Manitoba 120%, 
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Burlap Trade Ponders 
U.S. Handling of 


Recent Purchases 


N. Y.—The entire at- 
tention of the burlap trade is being given 


New York, 
to evolving a program for handling and 
distribution of the United States’ recent 
purchases in Calcutta of 850,000,000 
yards. No statement on the points un- 
der consideration will be made until the 
finished program is submitted to the 
WPB after its approval by bag men and 
importers, and instead of amending or 
criticizing a course of action laid out by 
the board, the trade itself has been asked 
to submit a plan to cover importing, 
warehousing, sorting, handling and dis- 
tributing. 

Bag manufacturers have received their 
July and August certificates and from 
their type, infer that shipments of heavy- 
weights will be greater than _light- 
weights, which is favorable since these 
have a stronger agricultural demand. 

Cotton prices reached new high levels 
on defeat of the subsidy provisions of 
the CCC bill. Supplies for the bag 
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trade continue tight as the demand far 
exceeds the supply. 

It is believed that the amendment to 
WPB M-93 will assure a continued sup- 
ply of pulp wood, as its purpose is to 
insure production of essential paper and 
paperboard products. This, of course, 
will include the production of multiwall 
paper bags, now widely used for the 
shipment of food products, chemicals 
and construction materials and it is be- 
lieved that even with an increased de- 
mand, these containers will remain in a 
rather free state. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 17.30 as compared with 
15.62 a year ago. 
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PLEA FOR MORE ACREAGE 
OF SOFT WHEAT ENTERED 


Calling on soft wheat millers to make 
their voices heard in the matter of gov- 
ernment wheat acreage restrictions, Dr. 
W. H. Strowd, secretary of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Association, in a 
recent association bulletin, points out 
that soft wheat acreage in leading states 
in 1943 was only 63% of the 1923-26 
average, whereas hard winter wheat 
acreage was 122%. In 1942, the figures 
were 66% and 125% respectively, and 
the 1931-39 average was 90% soft wheat 
and 186% for hard wheat acreage. 

This reduction of soft wheat territory 
is largely due to government seeding re- 
strictions, which have been adopted with 
the idea of shifting wheat acreage to the 
more western hard wheat sections. 

“IT have sent a brief,’ Dr. Strowd says, 
“to the soils and crop specialists of the 
agricultural colleges of the leading soft 
wheat states and asked for their com- 
ments. Replies to date have been re- 
ceived from Missouri, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and Maryland. All of these gen- 
tlemen have not only endorsed my article 





without reservation but have supplied 
confirmatory data based on the situation 
in their states. They either state out- 
right or imply that wheat acreage should 
be increased in their respective states 
rather than decreased as a sound agri- 
cultural policy and detailed their rea- 
sons therefor. We have written the War 
Food Administration, quoting freely 
from the above named gentlemen’s state- 
ments and requesting that all restrictions 
on wheat acreage be lifted and that in- 
creased production be encouraged 
through sound rotation and fertilization 
practices. We have further urged that 
a public hearing be held before a policy 
is decided upon.” 
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CARL J. GREUS MANAGER 
OF BAKERS’ MUTUAL CO-OP 


Newark, N. J.—Carl J. Greus, of 
Maplewood, N. J., has been named 





manager of the Bakers’ Mutual Co-op- 
erative Association of Newark and vic- 
inity, succeeding Adolph Lang, who has 
retired from active duty after 40 years 
connection with the group, Mr, Lang 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 


» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


(Reported by mills producing 67% of the flour manufactured in the U. 


July 3, 1943 


Northwest ........ Seeeestecnes *599,798 
i cc cet bd ah bo Cow hee ae 1,021,266 
BURA .cccece TEETTRTTT errr 441,266 
Soeeee Oe GB seccveviweces +379,558 
North Pacific Coast .....cccee. 218,086 


8.) 
Previous July 4, July 5, July 6, 
week 1942 1941 1940 
610,731 470,045 489,802 406,757 
1,100,162 72,044 976,925 828,935 
471,370 344,590 358,617 373,217 
395,055 284,077 308,927 386,996 
241,000 293,722 291,709 218,883 





Totals 2,659,974 


*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 


Percentage of activity. 





2,818,318 


2,364,478 2,425,980 2,214,788 


Crop-year flour production 








Cc July 1 to —~ 
July 5, July 6, July 3, July 4, 
1941 1940 1943 1942 

44 37 299,899 282,02 

70 60 510,633 583,226 

64 64 220,633 206,754 

49 55 189,779 170,445 

72 52 109,043 176,232 

59 53 1,329,974 1,418,684 





July 3, Previous July 4, 
194 week 1942 
Northwest ...... . 57 58 43 
Southwest 73 79 70 
|. ere ae 81 60 
Central and S§. . 82 48 50 
N. Pacific Coast.. 60 67 73 
TWOtRIS sivcccee 65 68 59 
THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pet, ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 27-July 3... 814,380 651,544 80 
Previous week 814,380 703,130 86 
BOOP GEO ccesese 814,380 564,143 69 
Two years ago... 814,380 584,743 72 
Five-year average .......+... enecee 66 
TOMN-YOOr AVETABC 2..ccccccscccccecs 66 
Kansas City 
June 27-July 3... 352,800 213,625 61 
Previous week 352,800 227,586 65 
ZOBP GOO ccccccr 352,800 224,751 69 
Two years ago... 352,800 237,681 67 
Five-year average .......+.. Cutenes 67 
Ten-year Average .....-ceceereeees 66 
Wichita 
June 27-July 3... 111,132 75,897 68 
Previous week 111,132 94,942 85 
WORF GMO. .ccccsse 111,132 76,259 69 
Two years ago... 111,132 65,956 59 
Salina 
June 27-July 3... 109,956 80,200 73 
Previous week 109,956 74,504 68 
ZTOMP BHO ccsecos 109,956 88,891 75 
Two years ago... 109,956 88,545 81 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 27-July 3... 221,100 141,501 64 
Previous week 219,000 149,300 68 
Year ago ..... .. 256,368 184,152 72 
Two years ago... 265,776 178,335 70 
Five-year Average .....eesseeeeeees 60 
Ten-year AVeTAGE ......ecer erences 55 

Portland District 

June 27-July 3... 143,200 76,585 53 
Previous week 143,200 91,700 64 
ZOAF BBO .ccosse 143,864 109,570 76 
Two years ago... 146,608 113,374 78 
PEPOeORe DUOTERE ccoseciscvciovwns 63 
UPON GUGTRES oes sta cordcceres 56 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 










eluding Duluth, St. aul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 27-July 3... 738,822 375,936 51 
Previous week 738,822 368,515 50 
BOOP GOO c0s,000 738,822 318,206 43 
Two years ago... 763,518 320,977 42 
PEVOTPORe GVGTRRO occ csccccesccccee 42 
DOM-VORF AVETARBE 2c ccccicccccecces 44 
Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 
Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 27-July 3... 319,284 223,862 70 
Previous week 219,391 69 
Year ago 151,839 43 
Two years ago... 168,825 48 
WEVO*VORE DVOTARS 66 6ciseccceenses 47 
DOM HORE GVOTERO. oc occas vi cdécccecs 45 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 





Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
June 27-July 3...*730,650 379,558 52 
Previous week .*815,380 395,055 48 
TORP GEO cicevcs 572,418 284,077 50 
Two years ago... 635,863 308,927 49 
PiVO+VGRF BVOTARO cc csccccccvseuses 52 
TOMsFORS GVOTORS co ccivcesvovcyeves 54 

Current week partly estimated. 


*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, 


for the current 


capacity output tivity 

June 27-July 3... 577,416 441,266 78 
Previous week 577,416 471,370 81 
VORP OHO .rrevcec 577,416 344,590 60 
Two years ago... 568,008 358,617 64 
Five-year AVETABE ...cccccsecsccece 65 
Ten-YeA@r AVETAME 2. ccecccsccvevecs 65 
and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills 


of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Montana, 
(computed 


North and South Dakota and 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


--—Southwest——, -———Northwest—— — 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


Buffalo—— 7--Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production todate production to date production to date production to date 
June 27-July 3.. 24,681 24,681 11,797 1,797 8,443 8,443 44,921 44,921 
Previous week 27,022 11,889 9,019 47,930 
Two weeks ago. 25,702 12,929 8,090 46,721 
SOGE weeds wees ce 23,098 23,098 9,310 9,310 6,595 6,595 39,001 39,001 
|) Zerrerrr er 23,405 23,405 9,575 9,575 6,861 6,861 39,841 39,841 
BPC rr ere ere 19,915 19,915 7,865 7,865 7,141 7,141 34,921 34,921 
BER v0cvccsases 19,144 19,144 8,643 8,643 6,504 6,504 34,291 34,291 
Five-yr. average 22,049 22,049 9,438 9,438 7,109 7,109 38,596 38,596 
will retain the office of secretary-treasur- with plants at Elizabeth, N. J., and 


er, which he has held since the founding 
of the organization, and he has offered 
his services in assisting his successor in 
every way. 
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BURRY BISCUIT CORP. BUYS 
BROOKLYN WAFER BAKERY 
Brookityn, N. Y.—The business and 
assets of the L. M. Peterson Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn wafer manufacturer, have been 
purchased by the Burry Biscuit Corp., 


Chicago, Ill. George W. Burry, presi- 
dent of the corporation, announces. 
The Peterson company, with baking 
facilities in the Bush Terminal, makes 
Swedish-type milk wafers, canape cups 
and which augment the 
branded baking lines processed and dis- 
tributed by the Burry organization. 
William Heitman, long associated with 
the Peterson enterprise, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Brooklyn 


wafers, will 


plant, Mr. Burry announced. 
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Cuicaco, ILu.—First place was given 
to a consideration of the three vital fac- 
affecting materials, 
manpower and equipment for production 
and distribution—at the Conference of 
General Managers sponsored by the W. 
E. Long Co., at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, June 21-23. 

Strong represeritation was made to 


tors bakers—basic 


chiefs of government bureaus and con- 
gressmen, by unanimous vote of these 
independent bakery owners and manag- 
ers, as to the wisdom and necessity for 
immediate revision of the corn-hog pro- 
gram to release adequate supplies of 
corn to processors for corn-sugar, sirups 
and starches, and to supply the baker’s 
requirement for 125% of total 1941 
sugar and similar products to forestall 
dietary deficiencies due to shortages of 
other rationed foods. 
out that such would avoid the 
penalties of resentment that 
would result from inadequate supplies 
of bakery products in a war economy. 
Action was likewise taken to force 
recognition of violations of the non-con- 
signment selling section of FDO No. 1. 
enforcement of this order, as 
amended, was strongly recommended to 
prevent waste of vital food materials and 


It was pointed 
action 
general 


Active 


avoid possibility of wasteful competitive 
trade practices. 

There was a record of attendance of 
bakery owners and managers from every 
section of Canada and the United States, 
with an representation of 
bakers who were attending for the first 
time. 


impressive 


W. E. Long, general chairman of the 
conference, reviewed the development of 
services whereby the independent bakery 
owner and manager now obtain 
through co-vperation and conference, all 
the ‘advantages of large corporation or- 
ganizations, in line with his needs and 
expenditures. He told the group of 
their above-average efficiency in opera- 
tion and management through co-opera- 
tive exchange of experience and informa- 
tion, and went on to outline the prin- 
ciples by which successful service may 
be assured during and after the war. 


can 


BASIC MATERIALS 

The subject of basic materials and 
their relation to national health and 
maintenance of the war effort was han- 
dled by Gerard R. Williams, Williams 
Bakery, Scranton, Pa., member of the 
Baking Industry Food Advisory Com- 
mittee, who led the forum of discussion 
by the general conference which followed. 
He pulled no punches in outlining the 
critical situation faced by the bakers and 
the need for immediate correction of 
mismanagement by centralized co-ordi- 
nated control. 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 

The immediate importance of the man- 
power problem, and the considerations 
involved in use of women bakery em- 
ployees was recognized in a long session 
to which many bakers contributed of 
their own experience. Wallace Studen- 
cki, regional director of the Manpower 
Utilization Division, presented the offi- 
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MATERIALS, MANPOWER, EQUIPMENT 
TOP W. E. LONG MANAGERS PROGRAM 


Conference of Bakery General Managers Calls for Revised Corn 
Program, More Sugar, Better Enforcement of Non-Consign- 
ment Ban—Large Attendance at Chicago Gathering 


cial side of the picture on manpower 
rulings and assisted in answering ques- 
tions on ways and means of manpower 
control under various conditions of local 
or regional employment. He indicated 
that during the next year of war work, 
6,000,000 more workers must be found 
for war industry, many of them women, 
and about half of which will have to 
shift from their present jobs over to 
essential industries. 

H. S. Conrad, Weston’s Bread and 
Cake (Canada) Limited, described the 
Canadian bakers’ experience with man- 
power problems. He told how women 
were being trained to replace men in 
some jobs and the particular type of 
problems involved in their employment. 

Fred L, Faulkner, manager, Automo- 
tive Department, Armour & Co., con- 
sultant for the ODT automotive section, 
and member of the Transportation Ad- 
visory Committee of the U. S. Army 
Command, discussed the critical condi- 
tions that bakers face in keeping their 
motor vehicles in service for the dura- 
tion, under the restrictions of ODT and 
without new vehicles or replacement 
parts. He also detailed the limitations 
of the tire situation, both of synthetic 
and natural rubber, for the next year 
and the difficulty of carrying required 
loads of such truck tires of larger sizes 
that may become available. 


WARTIME ADVERTISING 


All other phases of bakery operation 
and management took their place in this 
three-day program. Effectiveness of 
bakery advertising was analyzed by Wal- 
ter D. Warrick and other members of 
the advertising staff of the W. E. Long 
Co. He told of the changes in adver- 
tising purpose and methods now taking 
place and the consumer's reaction to 
bakery advertising. The aim of adver- 
tising under present conditions, he said, 
is not necessarily to create sales, but 
to develop its other functions of good 
will, memory value of brand names, and 
to promote the wider uses of bread and 
baked goods in a dietary where other 
needed foods are limited by shortages 
or rationing. 

The effects of food rationing and the 
FDO No. 1 on buying habits were re- 
ported from actual surveys, and new 
advertising techniques for each field, 
both aural and visual, were discussed. 


SIGNIFICANT FIGURES 


W. C. Moeller reported the significant 
changes in operating cost figures as af- 
fected by various government controls. 
He told the conference how, by better 
utilization of accurate figures for their 
business, those plants represented in the 
Monthly Comparative Cost Report had 
shown splendid gains in operating ef- 
ficiency which offset the increases in ma- 
terial and wage costs over the past two 
years of wartime operation. These fig- 
ures were compiled in the form of charts 
which visualized the changes in selling 
return and net profits, as affected by 
variations in ingredient costs, wage rates 
and labor costs, lower delivery expense 
because of reduced mileage and in- 


creased volume, and the reduction of 
stale loss. 

A healthy increase in selling returns 
and profit, for example, was due almost 
entirely to elimination of stale returns. 
Some problems involved in the new tax 
laws were discussed at length. 


PRODUCTION 

On the production side, L. W. Haas, 
of the W. E. Long Co., brought the 
conference up to date on changing for- 
mulas due to restricted materials and 
the methods by which production super- 
intendents were able to keep their breads 
at a high level of quality under present 
shop conditions and in spite of some 
material shortages. Questions and an- 
swers demonstrated the widespread in- 
terest in this subject. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 

Planning and preparation for post-war 
requirements were also a necessary part 
of the conference program. Dr. William 
Hale, research consultant, Dow Chemical 
Co., painted a brilliant picture of the 
new things waiting for public and in- 
dustrial uses after the war. Research 


. and war needs, he said, have given us 


a wide horizon of new materials and 
methods which should transform our 
whole world into better living. He told 
how chemurgy is reversing our interna- 
tional economy from one of mineral ex- 
ploitation to that of land crop produc- 
tion. It is a long look into the future 
which stimulates the thinking and 
shapes the purpose of present-day busi- 
ness management. 

W. W. Reece, of the W. E. Long Co., 
in his talk on the necessity for plant 
maintenance and improvement, likewise 
touched on the needs of the post-war 
bakery and pointed out how the owner 
and manager must be ready to utilize 
the new developments in equipment now 
taking shape. 


FIVE-FOLD PLAN 

Lloyd R. Wolfe, of the W. E. Long 
Co., gave a sound analysis of the pres- 
ent baking industry in its relation to the 
national economy and projected the pro- 
gram which management must follow in 
order to take advantage of the post- 
war developments. He showed how the 
baking industry generally has lagged be- 
hind other industries in the improvement 
of manpower efficiency, although the in- 
dependent wholesale plants represented 


EXPORT SPACE TO 
ECUADOR 


WasuincTon, D. C.— (Special) — 
Demonstrating the ability of the 
Flour Millers Export Association to 
act promptly, General Manager W. 
T. McArthur secured space last 
week for 900 tons of flour for ship- 
ment to Ecuador, when the War 
Shipping Administration was advised 
that delivery of coal for a Grace 
Line shipment failed to appear be- 
cause of the mine stoppage. In less 
than 24 hours, Mr. McArthur had six 
mils lined up to supply the flour 
to take the space allocated to the 
coal exporter. Mr. MeArthur an- 
nounces that allocations of space for 
flour shipments in August have been 
made, with a rea ble t ge 
available for all countries except 
Nicaragua, El Salvador and Costa 
Rica. He is attempting to obtain 
more space for these countries. 
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by this group have shown a 13% better 
average result than the whole baking 
industry as revealed by authentic na- 
tional figures. In conclusion, Mr. Wolfe 
outlined five ways in which the bakery 
manager should plan for post-war posi- 
tion by maintenance of facilities, ac- 
cumulate a reserve for rehabilitation, im- 
prove effective utilization of manpower, 
create a backlog of consumer demand 
and be ready with new products and 
services to get the new markets now be- 
ing created for baked products. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


One of the highlights of the confer- 
ence was the splendid address, “Des- 
potism or Democracy” by William Du- 
rant, famous business philosopher and 
historian. His analysis of the world rev- 
olution through which we are progress- 
ing in this war was a revelation of the 
greater social pattern and plan, of which 
this conflict is a part. He pointed out 
the dangers of wartime bureaucratic 
domination now being forged into a 
complete plan of government control of 
all civilian life, this being the age-old 
pattern of converting a democracy into 
a bureaucracy. 

The annual banquet and _ entertain- 
ment was a delightful affair for all the 
attendants at the conference with their 
wives and other members of their fam- 
ilies. 

The concluding session Wednesday 
afternoon took the form of a general 
luncheon at which Col. Carlos P. Rom- 
ulo was the sole speaker. About to re- 
turn shortly to rejoin General MacAr- 
thur in Australia, Col. Romulo was at 
his best on this occasion. First he an- 
alyzed the Pacific war theater and out- 
lined the long and critical struggle ahead 
for America before the Japs can be de- 
feated. He went on to tell the story 
of Bataan, of its heroisms and trage- 
dies, with great emotional power. 
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IMPROVED STATUS SEEN 
FOR FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 


Frank T. Herbert, Chicago, president 
of the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, recently issued a statement to 
all affiliated organizations of the national 
body in which he expressed the belief 
that more favorable regulations for flour 
distributors than those now in effect will 
shortly be obtained from OPA. Mr. 
Herbert reiterated the need for flour 
jobbers to furnish cost data in support 
of their request for higher mark-ups, 
and also for relief for the 55-bbl truck- 
load restrictions. 

Mr. Herbert also stated that the rumor 
that flour jobbers will be transferred 
from MPR 296 back to MPR 237 is 
without foundation. 
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GROCERY MARK-UP RULES 
NOW MADE MORE FLEXIBLE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The OPA has re- 
vised MPR 237 and MPR 238, whole- 
sale and retail grocery mark-up regula- 
tions, to provide for adjustments to 
those wholesalers and retailers who fall 
into one class of stores under definitions 
of fixed mark-up regulations though the) 
historically have operated as another 





'. class; and authorizes OPA regional and 


district offices to adjust specific ceilings 
of Class 3 and 4 grocers who buy from 
wholesalers rather than directly from 
manufacturers or processors. 
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Atherton Bean Takes Over 
John Westberg’s OPA Position 


WasnHinoton, D. C.—Atherton Bean, 
head of the flour section of OPA took 
over as acting price executive of the 
Cereals, Feeds and Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Branch of the agency July 2, upon 
the departure from the federal post of 
John Westberg. It was not officially 
announced that Mr. Bean was to be- 
come permanent head of the branch, al- 
though officials said he was eminently 
fitted for these duties. 

The departure of Mr. Westberg, 
whose resignation became effective at 
the close of business July 1, brought 
forth expressions of regret from his 
many co-workers in the branch, who 
joined in presenting him with a com- 
bination brief case and traveling bag 
as a token of esteem. The presentation 
was made by Mr. Bean. 

Mr. Westberg will go to his home in 
Massachusetts and spend the remainder 
of July resting up from the strenuous 
life he has led in the OPA job. “I 
have made no plans for my future,” he 
said, “except for the remainder of this 
month when I intend to do nothing but 
rest.” 

Friends said that Mr. Westberg has 
under consideration a number of offers 
and that he would continue to be iden- 
tified with the feed and grain industry. 
He also will serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the OPA, it was learned, and 
probably will be called back to Wash- 
ington at periods for consultation on 
price control actions affecting the trades, 
which he has initiated during his active 
service as head of the branch. 

In accepting the gift from his old as- 
sociates, Mr. Westberg said that what- 
ever his future occupation may be, he 
still will be “a 100% advocate of price 





Atherton Bean 


control” which he said was to the ad- 
vantage of well as_ the 


ultimate consumer. 


industry as 


Departing also was George Montgom- 
ery, as head of the feed section, who 
returned to Kansas State College to 
resume his teaching position, having 
served in Washington since the first of 
the year on leave of absence from the 
institution. It was also disclosed that 
when Mr. Montgomery resigned a month 
ago, OPA Administrator Brown was 
urged to ask the college president to 
permit Mr. Montgomery to remain in 
government service, but the illness of Mr. 
Brown at the time prevented this re- 
quest being transmitted. 





<> 


On Sales to U. S. Agencies . . . 





OPA Standardizes Procedures 
for Replacing Rationed Food 


Wasutnoron, D. C.—Standardized rules 
under which industrial users of rationed 
foods will get replacements for stocks 
used in production of goods delivered to 
the Army, Navy and other designated 
government agencies are contained in 
General Ration Order No. 11, issued 
June 29 by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

An industrial user is one who uses 
a rationed food in manufacturing a non- 
rationed product. A baker, for exam- 
ple, might use rationed lard, sugar, and 
canned fruit in a nonrationed pastry. 

Under the new rules, application for 
replacements will be made directly to 
the designated government 
acquiring the products in which rationed 
foods are used. The agency will issue a 
ration check for the amount of the re- 
placement. This procedure will take one 
of the burdens from local war price and 
rationing boards, which previously dealt 
with applications of this kind. Provision 
is made also for an industrial user who 
has a contract with one of the designated 
government agencies to get in advance 
from that agency the amount of rationed 
foods needed to fill the order. 

Application for replacements to the 


agency 


government agency acquiring the prod- 
uct is made by the last industrial user 
who used a rationed food in producing 
it. dhe last industrial user applies for 
himself as well as for other industrial 
users who had a part in turning out 
the product and contributed 
foods to it. 

The of General Ration 
Order No. 11, which applies to acquisi- 
the designated government 
agencies on or after July 1, 1943, will 
take the place of existing provisions 
dealing with the same matter in three of 
the food rationing orders -sugal, proc- 
essed foods, and meats and fats. Ra- 
tioning regulations for these commodi- 


rationed 
provisions 


tions by 


ties are being amended to key them 


into the new general Ration Order 
No. 11. The old replacement rules 
will continue -to apply with respect 


to deliveries made before July 1 but 
application for replacement with respect 
to such deliveries must be made before 
August 1, 1943. 

A full list of the government agencies 
covered by the provisions of General 
Ration Order No. 11 follows: Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard of 
the United States; Army Exchanges, 
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Army Exchange Service, Post Exchanges 
of the Marine Corps, Ships Service Ac- 
tivities of the Navy, or Coast Guard; 
other activities designated by the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard; 
Food Distribution Administration, 
Ships Service Stores of the Training Or- 
ganization of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration. 


and 
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MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 
Minne- 
apolis during June were 68,490 tons, 
screenings 4,770, linseed meal 22,590. To- 
tal shipments for the crop year, Aug. 1, 
1942, to June 30, were: millfeed 584,310 
tons, screenings 57,900, 
304,320. 


Shipments of millfeed from 


linseed meal 
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Status of Grain 
Handlers Under Wage, 
Hour Law Defined 


The status of grain handlers under 
the Wage and Hour Act, when such em- 
ployees are used only occasionally for 
the purpose of unloading cars, has been 
clarified by L. Metcalfe Walling, admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour Division. 

“The Fair Labor Standards Act,” Mr. 
Walling explains, “commonly known as 
the wage and hour law, applies generally 
to employees engaged in interstate com- 
merce or in producing goods for inter- 
state commerce. Employees who check, 
handle, unload or unpack materials re- 
ceived directly from outside the state 
must be deemed to be engaged in inter- 
state commerce within the meaning of 
the act, ‘notwithstanding the fact that 
the goods are to be processed wholly 
for intrastate consumption. Moreover, 
where an employee is so engaged for 
only a portion of a work week, he is 
entitled to the benefits of the act for 
the entire work week. Employees of a 
grain mill operator who are engaged in 
interstate commerce in any work week, 
under the foregoing principles, are en- 
titled to a minimum hourly wage of 
40c prescribed by the enclosed wage or- 
der for the Grain Products Industry, 
effective March 1, 1943, and in addi- 
tion are entitled to time and one half 
their regular rate of pay for all hours 
worked in excess of 40 in the week.” 
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GENERAL FOODS BUYS RAY-MALING 
New York, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. recently signed a contract for 


the purchase of Ray-Maling Co., Inc., 
packer of canned quick-frozen 
fruits and vegetables, with headquarters 
at Hillsboro, Oregon. 


Wicuita, KaNnsas.—The combine put 
an end to the itinerant harvest hand, but 
this year the itinerant combine made its 
appearance in the south-central Kansas 
wheat fields, where a dozen or more are 


and 


helping the harvest. 

4 They came from Ne- 
Itinerant braska and will work 
Combines north with the ad- 


vancing harvest. Some 
have already helped the Oklahoma har- 
vest and are now in Kansas. 

The labor shortage is reported serious 
in some communities. Several county 
seat towns have organized working bri- 
gades of business men to help with the 
harvest rush. 


ee — eee 
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FLOUR AN ASSET IN 
NORTH AFRICAN FIGHT 


<< 


United States Shipments Caused Release 
of Previously Hoarded Goods— 
No More Needed 


Flour, along with other staple food- 
stuffs, won a major victory of economics 
ins North Africa as valuable 
fighting allies for the United Nations, 
according to  lend-lease 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr. 

Local residents, the Stettinius report 


well as 


administrator 


said, had hoarded great quantities of 
wheat and other foodstuffs which they 
refused to sell for money that would 
buy nothing because of lack of wares. 
But “once flour and cloth and sugar and 
tea were made available from the United 
States they were glad to take their 
stocks to market and exchange them for 
American merchandise. 

“That the Arabs are taking their food- 
stuffs to market to exchange for lend- 
lease goods is shown by the fact that 
no additional shipments of United States 
flour are now contemplated for North 
Africa, and it is believed that large sur- 
plus amounts of North African agricul- 
tural products will be made available 
rapidly to the Allies in the invasion of 
the European continent. 
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PRETZEL BAKERS APPEAL 
MANPOWER CLASSIFICATION 


D. C.—The War Man- 
power Commission’s committee on essen- 


WASHINGTON, 


tial activities is revising its list of oc- 
cupations and industries regarded as nec- 
essary to the war effort, and employees 
of both the baking and feed trades are 
involved in the re-examination now in 
progress. 

The War Manpower Commission has 
declared the pretzel industry as among 
those which are non-essential, and an ap- 
peal is now before the War Food Ad- 
to change their 
Pretzel manufacturers have presented to 
the WFA details of the total annual 
business done by them, buttressed with 
a list of manufacturing ingredients which 
show that the pretzels make the least 
demand for critical baking ingredients, 
such as sugar and shortening, and also 


ministration decision. 


utilize the greatest amount of flour, 


which is unrationed. 
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N. Y. OFFICE CELEBRATES 
AWARD OF GENERAL MILLS 

New York, N. Y.—The New York 
organization of General Mills, Inc., cele- 
brated its victory over all other offices 
in the eastern division in the President’s 
Annual Award Contest with a dinner at 
the Hotel New Yorker, June 28. Mem- 
bers of the local sales and office forces 
and their wives were present, and offi- 
cials attending from out-of-town includ- 
ed Harry A. Bullis, president of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, William R. Mor- 
ris, president, and Harry C. Lautensack, 
vice president of Washburn Crosby Co., 
Buffalo, and E, O. Boyer, vice president 
of Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco. 

Rewards for individual achievement in 
the eastern division were made to James 
B.: Henry, Baltimore, and John F. Mc- 
Connell, Johnstown, Pa., who were pres- 
ent with their wives. Another winner, 
Daniel T. Drummond, Auburn, Maine, 
was unable to attend. 
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Most good bread is made with 


FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 





FLEISCHMANN—1868-1943 
75 YEARS OF GOOD YEAST FOR GOOD BREAD 





ALONG WItTH UNCLE SAM, LET’S ALL 
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THE WASHINGTON 
“PROFESSORS” 

The research method is responsible for 
many of the marvelous achievements of 
our modern world, but it fails miser- 
ably when human relationships are con- 
cerned. In the perfection of its tech- 
nique, there is place for all things but 
the human equation. Were this not so, 
our politics would not be so antiquated 
beside the great advances of science and 
industry. 
of the 


proach with the practical industry view- 


The enmeshment scientific ap- 
point has proven extremely difficult for 
Only 
the abler ones have been able to achieve 
it. 

The others have slowed down the ma- 
chinery of control and 
tributed mightily to that condition in 
OPA that is currently termed a “mess.” 

The 
times produced some startling proposals. 


many professors in government. 


wartime con- 


professorial viewpoint has at 
One argued with the greatest tenacity 
that all of the dogs in the United States 
should be killed as a food conservation 
measure. Another held over a_ period 
of months that it was wasteful and fool- 
feed the 


United States with the profusion and 


ish to armed forces of the 
variety of foods to which its members 
civilian life. He 
wanted them fed on iron rations along 
the Japanese lines. 


were accustomed in 
He argued about 
the saving in shipping space, the sav- 
ing in handling and the nutritional ade- 
quacy of his plan. Scientifically he was 
correct. Only he, like the who 
wanted to kill the dogs, failed to ap- 
preciate that 
things. 


nan 


men won't tolerate such 
. Should the 
professors be thrown out of Washing- 


ton? 


What is the answer? .. 


An industry man who has 
been long in one of the “control” offices 
answers with a categorical “no.” He 
holds that they are of great value—up 
to a point. All big business concerns 
have their economists. 

But business never gives them man- 
agerial powers—government has. There- 
in is the nexus of the great difficulties 
that the food industry and other indus- 
tries have with Washington And 
incidentally, too, the professor, imprac- 
tical as he may appear, knows how to 
annex and hold power. 

You no sooner have one professor in 
a position than he reaches out and sum- 
mons a half a dozen more to Washing- 
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“The boys up to Stone’s Store,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, ‘is havin’ a right good laugh at Orie 














Sims. 
River Corn Li : 
ZA NS tingin 2 


— 


er Association, an’ rig 
ration about how there bein’ so little 
profit in the business was on account 
of not keepin’ track of cost, which, 
\$vincludin’ cobs for bottle stoppers 
4 and paw paws and red haws for 
colorin’ the product, would make 
\ the least price anybody could take 
YW, six bits a quart. 
/ cheerin’ 
ingpirin’ time until Bull Head Brown, 
who'd slipped into the meetin’, 
| went up to Orie an’ said, ‘Misteh Sims, 
eah’s that air fi'ty cents I 
that quaht a-lickeh I got off’n you a spell 


A while back Orie was elected pevaines of the Fish 


t away he got off a 


“verybody was 


Orie an’ havin’ a right 


been owin’ you for 
back, an’ I’s right 


’bliged to you seh, yes seh, I's right ‘bliged, thank yeh.” 











ton, until the “long hair” dominates the 
particular office which the first 
“borer in” has penetrated.—Food Field 
Reporter. 


into 


CHINA’S AGRICULTURE 

China’s agricultural problems are vast 
and complex, but they must in a large 
measure be solved before the country 
can make the desired contribution to 
postwar world economic reconstruction. 
The speedy rehabilitation of agriculture, 
especially in areas now occupied, and ini- 
tiation of fundamental reform measures 
are necessary to stabilize political condi- 
tions in postwar China. 

In the period agriculture 
must strive to get in position as soon as 
possible to furnish most of the country’s 
food on a higher*level than the low pre- 
war one. It must raise its exports to at 
least the prewar level and furnish more 
raw products for an expanding indus- 
try. 


postwar 


In many cases manpower for in- 
dustry must also be taken from the 
Because of the calls upon agri- 
culture to furnish most of the sinews of 
the country’s reconstruction, it is evi- 
dent that agricultural economy must be 
strengthened along with any large-scale 
industrial development. A_ top-heavy 
superstructure of industry cannot be 
built in China upon a shaky agricultural 
foundation. 

The Central Chinese Government, aft- 
er its inception in 1927, realized the nec- 
essity of agricultural improvement and 


farms. 


for a short time made some notable ad- 
vances in organization to cope with the 
problem. Its efforts were rudely broken 
into by the Sino-Japanese war in 1937. 
Since then most of its activity has had 
to do with wartime emergency measures. 
The Chungking Government is now 
awakening to the need of actively push- 
ing agricultural-development measures 
in preparation for postwar reconstruc- 
tion. It has asked the United States 
Government for a number of specialists 
for conservation and production work 
in China; those arrived in 
China have met a cordial reception; and 
mutual working arrangements are being 
rapidly formulated. This start on im- 
proved production-development measures 
is most ehcouraging, but the more basic 
economic measures having to do with 
land and taxation reform have, in a 
large measure, yet to be faced. With 
such basic reforms initiated, along with 
aid on specific problems, the vast ener- 
gies of the rural people will be realized, 
and production can respond to its fuller 
potentialities—U. 8S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


who have 


FLOUR MOTHS 


Although most of the insects trouble- 
some to stored grain and its products be- 
long to the order of beetles (Coleoptera), 
there are a few exceptions. A small, 
pale-gray moth known as the Mediter- 
ranean flour moth (Ephestia keuhniella 
Zell.) is one of them, It was first noted 
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in this country about 50 years ago in a 
flour mill in California, and quickly be- 
came the most troublesome pest of flour 
mills. The larvae, or caterpillars, of this 
moth have the habit of spinning silken 
threads wherever they go, webbing and 
matting the flour particles together un- 
til the machinery becomes so clogged that 
the operation of the mill is seriously im- 
paired. As modern fumigation methods 
have eliminated this insect from many 
mills in which it was established, it is 
no longer a serious menace. 

A rather handsome little moth known 
as the Indial-meal moth (Plodia inter- 
punctella |[Hbn.]) is undoubtedly the 
abundant and troublesome of the 
moths that attack stored grain or milled 
cereal products. It is easily recognized 
by the characteristic markings of its 
fore wings, which are reddish brown with 
a coppery luster on the outer two thirds, 
but whitish gray on the inner or body 
end, so that when the moth is at rest it 
appears to be marked with a prominent 
brown band. This moth is extremely 
common in houses and is probably mis- 
taken for a clothes moth more often 
than any other moth. It infests pack- 
aged foods of all kinds+and in summer 
is so common in corn meal and other 
packaged milled cereals in the South 
that many grocers reduce their stocks of 
these products to a minimum during that 
season of the year. It breeds freely in 
ear corn and all kinds of feed around 
the farm, and starts infestations in bins 
of shelled grains. 


most 


The larvae, or worms, 
may completely web over the surface 
with the silken threads, completely cover- 
ing it with a sheet of silk that can be 
removed in large pieces.—R. T. Cotton, 
senior entomologist, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


PEACE ON THE PLAINS 
Only the feathered bird flies over, 
Not the steel dragon with fatal bomb. 
There is only the call of lark and 

plover 
And June-blue calm; 
Only the quivering golden glory 
Of miracle miles of wheat 
And the ancient life-sustaining story 
Of food to eat; 
Only the Maker’s loving-kindness 
Once more fulfilled in pride— 
Not hate’s human-wrecking blindness 
Nor the crosses of lads who died. 


Kunicunpe Duncan. 
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CONSERVE WHEAT FOR FOOD 


AST week’s announcement of discontinuance, at 


least temporarily, of the alcohol-grits subsidy 
program appropriately accompanied issuance of offi- 
cial figures estimating the probably available 1943-44 
wheat supply to be 1,320,000,000 bus, less by nearly 
300,000,000 bus than a year ago. Counting “on a 
repetition of this past year’s disappearance of over 
1,000,000,000 bus, the report suggests that we will 
come up to next year’s harvest with a carry-over of 
approximately 250,000,000 bus, the smallest in four 
years. 

These figures clearly mean that, apart from abso- 
lute military requirements—of which alcohol produced 
from wheat perhaps may be one—this country is 
facing instant need of conservation of all wheat for 
purposes of human consumption, and no longer can 
afford recklessly to throw it about, as it has been 
doing for months, for convenience uses or in response 
to group pressures. The sale of wheat for alcohol 
production in the year just ended amounted to ap- 
proximately 70,000,000 bus. If to this there be added 
this last emergency 50,000,000-bu allotment of wheat 
for animal feeding, we have a total of 120,000,000 
bus, enough to make a most important difference in 
the carry-over safety factor a year from now. 

We have before emphasized that wheat and its 
products baked for human food are the backlog of 
our entire food program, not only through this crop 
year but for the duration and through the initial 
months, perhaps even years, of the peace. So any 
program which even suggests the possibility of re- 
ducing our next year’s carry-over to a bare three 
months’ supply, including even limited disposition for 
lend-lease requirements, is a program filled with the 
gravest danger to the whole nutritional future. 

We have discussed this position with millers who 
have themselves operated somewhat extensively in 
alcohol-grits production and presumably made a sat- 
isfactory processing profit out of the business. We 
anticipated that they, if anybody, would find statistics 
to justify continued maximum use of their products 
for commercial alcohol production. Instead of doing 
so, they quite readily express their own concern over 
the dissipation of our wheat reserves to supply any 
but most critical non-food needs, and strongly favor 
complete abandonment of such uses if they involve the 
slightest danger to the future security of bread-foods. 

Day to day developments in our whole food sup- 
ply and price position, even more the sensational 
mouthings of those presumably in positions of author- 
ity over the program, more and more suggest that the 
current apparent shortages in many major food com- 
modities are due in much greater degree to almost 
criminal official bungling than to actual and absolute 
lacks. This being rather clearly true of such things 
as meats and fats and innumerable essential but not 
entirely critical commodities, what may we fairly 
expect should we some time in the next several months 
awaken to the hard truth that our over-advertised 
wheat surplus no longer exists, but that quite realis- 
tically we have dissipated our reserves and face the 
hard prospect of bread restrictions? 

Then, indeed, would the political jugglings with 
provisions and their prices come to an end. Then 
would come a day of bitter reckoning with much 
graver results than John Lewises throwing their 
weights about and candidates for office checking the 
poll books before deciding upon the needs of the 
country. Quite realistically, solution of the current 
difficulty in the matter of food and its price, as 
applied particularly to wheat, lies in all reasonable 
conservation of wheat for food uses, coupled with a 
permitted increase of perhaps a cent a pound in the 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


price of bread. The latter would add approximately 
10c per week to the average family’s cost of living, 
would insure the grower possession of his parity 
fetish and would make us secure in our nutritional 


backlog for the duration, however long that might be. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CONGRESS SURRENDERS ON SUBSIDY 

EW deal party loyalty, badly shaken a week 

earlier, came to the President’s rescue last Fri- 
day when enough democratic votes in the House of 
Representatives returned to the administration fold 
to sustain the veto of the anti-food-subsidy bill. 

Thus conspicuously and almost for the first time 
since our entrance into the war, the new deal device 
of securing practical political results by appealing for 
the “forgotten man” came into its own. For virtually 
the whole of the President’s arbitrary and not too 
accurate statement of the situation was based, not 
upon treasury subsidies as a preventive of inflation, 
but upon payments out of the treasury as a means 
to reduce the “cost of living.” This, indeed, has been 
the administration trend for months—not fighting price 
inflation because of the danger to the nation’s economic 
and financial future but playing with it because of 
“social” considerations. 

The case is not yet closed, for in limiting funds 
made available to a third of a billion dollars instead 
of the two billions or more the administration planned 
to spend on food subsidies, the way is left open to re- 
new the opposition to this recklessly wasteful scheme 
with the reassembling of Congress. 

It is not yet clear if the fund limitation will pre- 
vent bread from being added to subsidized food com- 
modities. The amount provisionally allowed would 
appear to be insufficient. Yet the administration 
has many times proved its adeptness in diverting 
public funds from their intended uses, and it may 
again find a way to circumvent the will of Congress. 
The industries concerned with supplying the nation’s 
bread can only await the event. 
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CHESTER DAVIS IS SACRIFICED 


N our issue of March 31 we commented on the 
President’s appointment of Chester C. Davis as 
food administrator in part as follows: 


“Creation by the President of the Adminis- 
tration of Food Production and Distribution has 
the double significance of apparently concentrating 
the entire control of foods under a single authority 
and entrusting that authority to a man especially 
well equipped by background, intelligence and ex- 
perience to do the job. This is emphasized by 
the fact that Chester C. Davis accepted the ap- 
pointment with the express condition that he 
would have complete control over determining 
farm and food prices, be the final authority on 
food distribution, be placed in position to insure 
farm equipment and have full co-operation of the 
War Manpower Commission in securing necessary 
farm labor. 

“While it probably will require new legislation 
to insure him all of the powers promised by the 
President, last week’s action comes as near to set- 
ting up positive control of the difficult food situa- 
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tion as the President, always politically protecting 
his own final authority, is likely to go. It is 
altogether improbable that Mr. Davis will be 
wholly free from interference by Mr. Byrnes and 
the group of‘ palace favorites, while Congress 
as a whole and particularly. the powerful farm 
bloc will watch his every move with jealous eyes. 

. Undoubtedly Mr. Davis is none too happy 
over being recalled to Washington to assume the 
burden of untangling the intolerable confusion 
into which food production, distribution and 
pricing have been permitted to drift as the result 
of insufficient power and steerage by half a dozen 
independently operated rudders. The probability 
of his succeeding in the difficult assignment is not 
inspiring.” 

In the three months since that was written the 
(1) The 
President did not carry through with his undertaking 
that Mr. Davis should have complete control over 
determining farm and food prices and be the final 


following events have enriched the record: 


authority on food distribution, set down by Mr. Davis 
as a condition of undertaking the task; (2) Mr. 
Davis was not, just as we predicted, “freed from 
interference by Mr. Byrnes and the group of palace 
favorites”; (3) “the probability of his succeeding in 
the difficult task” not only was, as we put it, “not 
inspiring” but on the record never at any time 
existed. 

Finally, the “new legislation” which we suggested 
would be essential to the new administrator’s success 
never was asked for by the President and when, a 
fortnight ago, Congress began making plans to enact 
it uninvited and thus establish Mr. Davis in a position 
of unquestioned authority, the President, with quite 
obvious satisfaction, accepted the administrator’s prof- 
fer to retire unless such authority should be granted. 
The President further took advantage of the situa- 
tion rudely to rebuff Mr. Davis for his courteous 
and patriotic offer to outline the position and the for- 
ward program before actually quitting the job. 

The entire incident is less to the President’s credit 
because, as was well known at the time, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Davis was quite obviously political. He 
was, since the old AAA days, known to and well liked 
He also enjoyed the 
confidence both of non-political farmers and, to a 
His prac- 
tical knowledge and understanding of agriculture was 
not disputed. So, with the food program in a pretty 
hopeless mess, the President turned to him doubtless 
with the hope that he could so appease the farm 


by most members of Congress. 


marked extent, of political farm leaders. 


groups in Congress as to enable the administration 
to continue its policy of horse trading food prices 
with labor leaders. Mr. Davis refused to lend him- 
self to such economic chicane, and so followed other 
non-subservient servants of government into the outer 
darkness. 

Chester Davis no doubt has gained in the respect 
and esteem of millions of people by his refusal to 
take orders from the under-cover domination of public 
affairs by the now well recognized palace guard at 
Washington. 
sacrifice wholly because of patriotism and _ personal 
loyalty to the President, he surrenders it without 
loss of prestige or any lessening of the confidence and 
respect in which he is so widely held. 

Judge Marvin Jones, who succeeds him, is a capable 
man, a political lame duck first appointed to a 


Having accepted the assignment at great 


‘federal judgeship and then reduced to administrative 


service. There is little doubt that he will say “yes 
sir” on request and, in all probability, will be useful 
in choking food subsidies and other labor-payoff 
schemes down the rebellious throat of Congress. It 
is, however, fair to say that the Davis incident has 
“rolled back” the food program many months and 
very likely by many added billions of cost to the 
public treasury. 
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The hens haven't been laying 


so well in Tunisia! 





HINGS in North Africa up to now have been some- 
what disconcerting to the local hens. They haven’t 
been laying so well. But, regardless of that, there aren’t 
enough of them to produce egg rations for our thousands 
of men and their scrappy allies. 
So, Swift is being called upon to help supply tremen- 
dous amounts of dried whole eggs for service require- 
ments. And Uncle Sam’s war needs are urgent; they 


must come first! 


However, we are glad to announce that, even though 
we can’t serve new customers, we still can supply most 
of our regular customers with Brookfield Frozen Fresh 


Eggs in about the same amounts as we did last year. 


Swift’s Brookfield 
FROZEN FRESH EGGS 


Yyo \ Brookfield Frozen Fresh Egg Whites 
A f Jodaeley a4 Jlomey TUM Aeler 
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British Bakers Use Findings 


of Regional Fuel Committees 
By Thomas Herdman 


Each trade and industry in Britain 
now has its own fuel economy commit- 
tee, allied with the fuel conservation 
campaign of the British Ministry of 
Fuel and Power. 

This constructive wartime work is being 
performed chiefly by the regional trade 
associations. One of these is the Bris- 
tol (one of the “blitzed” towns of Eng- 
land) Association of Master Bakers. Its 
fuel economy committee, after a thorough 
investigation of fuel and power consump- 
tion in Bristol bakeries, presents the 
following four heat and power saving 
“targets” for the consideration of its 
members: 

COKE 

1—Conservation of baking heat by 
making and baking goods relative to the 
heat of the oven. 2.—Attention to the 
screening of unburnt coke. 3.—Carry 
out firing instructions according to the 
coke distributor’s card, which should be 
hung near the stokehold. 4.—Keep water 
in the furnace ash pits, which will give 
a brighter fire and less clinker. 5.—See 
that furnaces and firebars are kept in 
good repair. Have a spare set of bars 
in stock. 

GAS 


No heat is wasted with gas-fired ovens, 


<> 


the heat being, as a rule, thermostatically 
controlled. However, a good deal of gas 
can be saved if a bypass or pilot light 
is fitted to the various gas rings used in 
a bakery. 
ELECTRIC POWER 

1.—Use power on mixing machines as 
economically as possible. Do not start 
machines until the mixing has_ been 
weighed. 2.—Considerable time can be 
saved on creaming cake batters if the 
lard is previously heated. It might, for 
example, be melted overnight, and then 
allowed to resolidify. This reduces the 
time on the machine when creaming up 
with sugar, ete. 


HOT WATER TANKS 


Where flues run across the top of an 
oven, an excellent supply of hot water 
can be obtained by removing the top 
of flue, and having a tank fitted which 
will form the top of flue and _ utilize 
all waste heat. A supply tank with ball 
valve will comprise this tank and give 
an unlimited amount of hot water. 2.— 
Another way to save hot water is to do 
the washing up collectively, instead of 
running hot water merely to wash single 
bowls or other mixing containers. 
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Pittsburgh Bakery 
Trade School Will 
Reopen Next Fall 


PirrssurcuH, Pa.—Under terms of an 
agreement between the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, the Pittsburgh Board of .Educa- 
tion and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the bakery apprentice school will 
be resumed in the fall in the Connelley 
Trade School. 

The students will abide by a contract 
which has a six-month probationary pe- 
riod. At the end of that time the em- 
ployer will be able to tell if he wishes 
to continue the services of the appren- 
tice and the latter will know if he wish- 
es to become a full fledged baker. The 
contract provides for 6,000 work hours 
and the wage rate is considered fair and 
equitable. 

William F. Vernal, of the War Man- 
power Commission, spoke on the matter 
at the meeting of the association at the 
Hotel Keystone, Pittsburgh, June 9. He 
emphasized the need of training of 
apprentices in the baking industry. Louis 
J. Dudt, president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Association, a strong advocate 
of the training, said that this is a “gold- 
en opportunity” which should be seized 
by the association. 

“The manpower situation in the bak- 
ing industry is growing serious,” he said, 
“and in order to care for our business, 
we must use the apprentice method to 
obtain skilled workers.” 

Associated with Mr. Dudt on the com- 
mittee in charge of the school and its 
direction are Paul M. Baker, Peter M. 
Kunst, Albert Busch, Herman Knell, 
James E. McNally and Samuel D. Mc- 
Kinley. 


Percentage Studies 
Suggested for 
Shortening Savings 


Another very helpful and instructive 
bulletin for retail bakers has been re- 
leased by the Research and Merchandis- 
ing Department of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America. It is Bulletin 
No. 113, issued June 12, entitled “Short- 
ening Saving Suggestions—Part 3.” It 
advocates the study of ingredient per- 
centages and points out how easy it is 
to do this and how valuable it will be 
for the conservation of shortening and 
to make this vital ingredient go further 
without affecting the normal quality 
standards of baked products. 

A total of 20 different formulas are 
shown with the percentages: of each in- 
gredient listed. The shortening percen- 
tages run from zero in such items as 
quick bread and angel food to a high 
of 24.94% in genuine pound cake. With 
the facts and information in this bulle- 
tin the retail baker may readily com- 
pare his own formulas for shortening 
content and start immediately to con- 
serve and stretch its use for the benefit 
of the consuming public as well as his 
business. 

Affiliated members of A.R.B.A. and 
sustaining members of the Research and 
Merchandising Department have _re- 
ceived this bulletin. Non-members can 
still get a copy of this bulletin as well 
as future releases by becoming sustain- 
ing members. The cost of a sustaining 


‘membership is $5 a year. Any addi- 


tional information desired can be se- 
cured by writing the A.R.B.A., Research 
and Merchandising Department, 1135 
West Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 
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By Silizence | in the past and farsighted 
preparation for the present emergency, you aie 
both the facilities and capacity to guarantee | 
the people of America that they shall be my 
fed and well nourished. 

We —as millers of bakers flours—supplying 
the ingredient of first importance in our 
country’s essential bread foods—pledge you our 
full help and cooperation. 

And so,with grain selection—expert . 
milling—laboratory and scientific control—regard for 
high nutritional values—Commander-Larabee 3 
bakers flours are proving worthy to support your 
splendid effort. They supply your breads the 
basic qualities for national service—fundamental 
goodness and nutrition that help to keep 
America strong and healthy. 

We Ee you—Mr. Baker—and proudly 





OMMANDER-LARABE 
MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS 





-Commander Milling Company ¢ Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company ¢ Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation ¢ Buffalo 
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CONGRESS APPROVES $50,000 FOR 
FARM GOODS MARKETING INQUIRY 


——<p>—— 
Fulmer Resolution to Investigate Marketing and Distribution of 
Farm Products Makes Grade in Final Days of Session 
—Hearings to Follow Summer Recess 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Con- 
gress has appropriated $50,000 to con- 
duct an investigation of the present 
system of marketing, transportation and 
distribution of farm products, including 
the grain and feed trades, which wel- 
come the probe, according to Washing- 
ton representatives of exchanges and 
food processors. 

Full and open hearings will be held 
before the House agriculture commit- 
tee after Congress reconvenes following 
the summer recess. Assurance has been 
given the trades that full opportunity 
will be given to tell their stories in or- 
der to remove any misunderstandings 
which now exist among politicians and 
laymen on processing and marketing of 
farm products. 

The investigation is authorized in 
House Resolution 388, sponsored by 
Chairman Fulmer of the agriculture com- 
mittee. The rules committee has ap- 
proved the measure and the House 
passed the appropriation of $50,000 to 
carry on the inquiry which will concern 
the movement of farm products from 
rural areas through the various market- 
ing agencies to the ultimate consumer. 

The committee is charged with the 
study of: 

The present system of marketing as 


it affects farmers, the various types of 
middlemen, wholesalers, retailers and 
consumers, with a view to ascertaining 
the effectiveness of the present system 
of marketing and the adequacy of pres- 
ent marketing facilities, with particular 
regard to the protection of farmers and 
consumers ; 

The effect of futures transactions on 
grain and cotton exchanges upon such 
system and upon farmers and consum- 
ers; 

The existence of any practices in .con- 
nection with the grading, storing, proc- 
essing, transporting, distributing or mar- 
keting of farm products, which adversely 
affect farmers and consumers; 

The present and prospective develop- 
ment of the types and methods of trans- 
portation for farm products and the 
existence, if any, of discrimination in 
railway freight or in motor carrier rates 
on farm products in the various areas; 
and 

“The feasibility of establishing an 
up-to-date marketing and distributing 
system from the rural areas through 
local, state and national marketing agen- 
cies under a farm co-operative program 
that would provide facilities for proper 
grading and_ distribution, necessary 
storage, and for other essential activi- 
ties of an orderly marketing program.” 
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OPA Places Dollars and Cents 
Ceilings on Feed Screenings 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Ceiling prices for 
feed screenings were established on a 
dollars and cents basis July 1 by the 
Office of Price Administration. Prices 
of feed screenings previously had been 
under the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation, “frozen” at March, 1942, highs, 
but this proved unsatisfactory because 
of the nature of the commodity, as no 
carload is ever quite like another. 

Therefore, the OPA set maximum 
prices on a base of Minneapolis and 
Duluth at $17.50 ton for unground 
screenings weighing up to, and includ- 
ing, 20 lbs bu; $21.50 ton for those 
weighing up to, and including, 35 Ibs 
bu, and $24.50 ton for those weighing 
more than 35 lbs. 

Where the screenings are ground, a 
maximum additional $4 can be charged. 

The regulation also sets up three geo- 
graphical zones and fixes prices in these 
zones on a freight differential scheme 
with relation to the maximums estab- 
lished for sales in Duluth and Minne- 
apolis. 

The maximum charge for the services 
of a commission merchant in connection 
with a first sale of feed screenings is 
set at 50c ton. The maximum price for 
jobbers mark-up for jobbers is estab- 
lished at 50c ton for ground screenings 
and $1 ton for unground. 

Wholesalers are allowed a $2.50 ton 
mark-up plus certain transportation 
charges, and retailers are permitted a 
$3 margin. 





Following is the complete text of Max- 
imum Price Regulation 417, effective 
July 8, 1943: 


(Document No. 18156) 


PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
(MPR 417] 
Feed Screenings 


In the judgment of the Price Admin- 
istrator, it is necessary and proper, in 
order to effectuate the purposes of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended and Executive Orders 9250 and 
9328, that maximum prices for the sale or 
delivery of feed screenings be established by 
a maximum price regulation to replace the 
maximum prices established for the sale 
or delivery of said commodity under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 

The maximum prices established by this 
maximum price regulation are generally fair 
and equitable and will effectuate the pur- 
poses of the said Act, as amended, and 
of said Executive Orders. A statement of 
the considerations involved in the issuance 
of this regulation has been issued simul- 
taneously herewith and has been filed with 
the Division of the Federal Register. So 
far as practicable the Price Administrator 
has advised and consulted with members 
of the industry which will be affected by 
this regulation. 

$1351.359 Maximum prices for feed screen- 
ings. Under the authority vested in the 
Price Administrator by the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942 as amended, and Execu- 
tive Orders 9250 and 9328, Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 417 (Feed Screenings), which 
is annexed hereto and made a part hereof, 
is hereby issued. 

AUTHORITY: $1351.359 issued under 
Pub. Laws 421 and 729, 77th Cong.; E.O. 
9250, 7 F.R. 7871; E.O. 9328, 8 F.R. 4681. 


MAXIMUM PRICE REGULATION 417— 
FEED SCREENINGS 
CONTENTS 


Cc. 

1.—Prohibition against sales above the 
maximum prices. 

2.—Less than maximum prices. 

3.—Applicability. 

4.—Definitions. 

5.—Maximum prices of producers. 

6.—Maximum grinder’s service charge. 

7. Maximum commission merchant's 
service charge. 


8.—Maximum prices for jobbers. 


9.—Maximum prices for wholesalers. 
10.—Maximum prices for retailers. 
11.—Maximum prices for truckers. 
12.—Sales sacked. 
13.—Maximum price where different lots 
of feed screenings are confused. 
14.—Prohibition on cumulative markups. 
15.—Records, 
16.—Enforcement. 
17.—Adjustable pricing. 
18.—Protests and petitions for 
ment. 


SECTION 1. Prohibition against sales 
above the maximum prices. While this reg- 
ulation is in effect, regardless of any con- 
tract, agreement or other obligation, no 
person to whom this regulation is applicable 
shall sell, offer for sale, or delivery, any 
feed screenings at prices higher than the 
maximum prices specified in this Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 417, and no person 
in the course of trade shall buy, 
solicit or receive any such feed screen- 
ings at a price higher than the maxi- 
mum prices specified in this Maximum Price 
Regulation No, 417; and no person shall 
agree, solicit or attempt to do any of the 
foregoing. 

SEC. 2 Less than maximum prices. Low- 
er prices than those provided for in this 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 417 may 
be charged, demanded, paid or offered. 

SEC. 3 Applicability. (a) This regula- 
tion applies to all sales and deliveries, 
whether for immediate or future delivery, 
within the 48 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia of domestic and imported feed 
screenings. 

(b) This regulation shall have no applica- 
tion to oleaginant screenings used for oil 
extraction purposes, nor to cracked or bro- 
ken grain by-product containing 15% or 
less of foreign material or weed seed, nor 
to screenings from beans, peas and lentils. 

SEC. 4. Definitions. (a) When used in 
this regulation: 

(1) “Person” includes any individual, cor- 
poration, partnership, association or other 
organized group of persons or the legal suc- 
cessor or representative of any of the fore- 
going and includes the United States or 
any other government and any political sub- 
division or agency of any of the foregoing. 

(2) “Feed screenings” consist of materials 
obtained in the process of cleaning grain or 
seed and for which no official grain or 
seed standards have been promulgated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to the 
United States Grain Standards Act. 

(3) “Oleaginant screenings’’ include all 
oil bearing screenings obtained in the man- 
ner above described. 

(4) “Jobber” is a person who has an es- 
tablished place of business for the buying 
and/or selling of feed screenings therein 
and therefrom and who buys feed screenings 
and resells the same without unloading into 
a warehouse. A producer selling at a point 
other than the plant where the feed screen- 
ings in question is produced may be a job- 
ber. 

(5) “Producer” is a person producing 
ground or unground feed screenings. 

(6) “Commission merchant” is a _ per- 
son who arranges for the inspection and 
weighing of feed screenings and who ne- 
gotiates the first sale thereof on an or- 
ganized grain exchange in one of the fol- 
lowing cities, to wit: 


amend- 


Amarillo, Texas Dallas, Texas 
Chicago, Ill. Fort Worth, Texas 
Peoria, Ill. Sioux City, Iowa 
Minneapolis, Minn. Atchison, Kansas 
Kansas City, Mo. Hutchinson, Kansas 
Omaha, Nebr. Salina, Kansas 

St. Joseph, Mo. Wichita, Kansas 
St. Louis, Mo. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Baltimore Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Enid, Okla. Denver, Colo. 


(7) ‘“‘Wholesaler’’ is a person who has 
a warehouse or other established place of 
business for the storage and/or buying and 
selling of feed screenings therein and there- 
from and who buys feed screenings, unloads 
his purchase before resale, and resells the 
same except at retail. It includes a producer 
so selling feed screenings from such a place 
of business not located at the plant where 
said feed screenings were produced. 

(8) “Retailer” is a person who has a 
store or other established place of business 
for the storage and/or buying and selling 
of feed screenings therein and therefrom 
and who sells feed screenings to a feeder. 
It includes a producer so selling feed 
screenings to a feeder from the plant where 
said feed screenings were produced or from 
another established place of business not 
located at his mill. 

(9) “Feeder” is a person who 
feed screenings to livestock. 

(10) “Grinder” is a person who produces 
ground feed screenings from unground feed 
screenings. 

(11) “Trucker” is a person engaged in the 
transportation of feed screenings by truck 
but who does not have an elevator, warehouse, 
store, offce or other established place of 
business for the storage and/or buying and 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Duluth, Minn, 
Toledo, Ohio 


feeds 


selling of feed screenings therefrom or 
therein. 
(12) “Transportation charges’’ mean: 


(i) The lowest common carrier rate in- 
cluding the 3 per cent provided for in sec- 
tion 620 of the Revenue Act of 1942 as 
amended, for the billing or shipment in 
question; or (ii) if there is no such rate, 
the reasonable value of the service (includ- 
ing said 3 per cent tax, if any) not ex- 
ceeding any maximum prices established 
therefor. 

(b) This regulation in speaking of sales 
or purchases at a given point means that 
the purchaser shall receive manual deliv- 


ery of the feed screenings in question at’ 


said point. If the feed screenings in ques- 
tion is physically located at said point at 
the time of sale and there delivered to said 
purchaser (sometimes referred to as a 
sale f.o.b. said point), the purchaser may 
thereafter arrange and pay (in addition to 
the maximum price for the feed screenings 
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at said point) for its transportation else- 
where; and the purchaser may engage 
the seller as his agent to procure such 
transportation. If the feed screenings in 
question is not physically located at said 
point at the time of the sale, the maximum 
price shall include and cover all transpor- 
tation charges required to effectuate such a 
delivery of said feed screenings to the pur- 
chaser at said point. Thus if the buyer 
pays the seller the full maximum price, 
the seller must secure and pay all said 
transportation charges required to effectuate 
such a delivery to said purchaser at said 
point; and if this is not done, there has 
been a violation of this regulation. If the 
buyer pays any part of said transportation 
charges required to effectuate such a deliv- 
ery as aforesaid, all said transportation 
charges so paid by the buyer must be de- 
ducted from the said maximum price to de- 
termine the amount the seller may actually 
receive in such a case; and if such deduction 
is not made, there has been a_ violation 
of this regulation. 

(c) The weights per bushel mentioned 
in section 5 hereof are to be determined 
in the manner prescribed in the Handbook 
of Official Grain Standards of the United 
States prepared by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as the standard 
method of making test weight-per-bushel 
determination. 

SEC. 5. Maximum prices of producers. 
(a) The maximum price for a sale by any 
producer of unground feed screenings, bulk, 
shall be as follows: 

(1) At Minneapolis and Duluth: 

$17.50 per ton for feed screenings weigh- 
ing up to and including 20 lbs bu. 

$21.50 ton for feed screenings weighing 
over 20 lbs and up to and including 35 
Ibs bu. 

$24.50 ton for feed screenings weighing 
over 35 Ibs. 

(2) At any given point in Area A, to 
wit: the States of Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota or Minnesota, (except Min- 
neapolis and Duluth,) the maximum 
price at Minneapolis less the lowest carload 
flat rail rate transportation charges from 
said point to Minneapolis or Duluth, which- 
ever is lower: Provided, (i) Where the point 
in question is a nonrail point, the maximum 
price shall be the maximum price at the 
rail point nearest thereto; and (ii) that 
the maximum price for a sale to any mixed 
feed manufacturer for use at his produc- 
tion plant located in this Area A shall be 
the maximum price at Minneapolis less the 
transit balance on a shtpment of a carload 
quantity of feed screenings frem said plant 
to Minneapolis or Duluth, whichever is 
lower. 

(3) At any given point 
wit: the States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Washington, Wyoming and Utah, the maxi- 
mum price at Minneapolis plus transporta- 
tion charges actually incurred for the dis- 
tance transported within Area B to the 
point of destination. As used in this sub- 
paragraph (3), the “point of destination” 
is a point in Area B, either the buyer's 
receiving point or a rate point selected to 
secure favorable transit balances. 

(4) At any given point in Area C, to 
wit: any area not hereinbefore mentioned 
the maximum price at Minneapolis plus the 
lowest domestic carload proportional all 
rail rate (or if none, the lowest carload 
flat all rail rate) from Minneapolis to the 
point of destination. As used in this sub- 
paragraph (4) the “point of destination” is 
any point other than a point in Area A or 
B, either that rail point constituting or 
nearest to the buyer’s receiving point or a 
rate point selected to secure favorable tran- 
sit rates. Further, whenever feed screen- 
ings purchased under this subparagraph 
(4) (or purchased with reference to this 
subparagraph where said subparagraph is 4 
part of a formula to fix a maximum price for 
a sale by a person other than a producer) 
has moved from the immediate seller (either 
producer or other person where this sub- 
paragraph (4) is a part of a formula to 
fix a maximum price for a sale by a person 
other than a producer) to said point of des- 
tination in whole or in part by water, the 
foregoing maximum price shall be reduced 
by an amount equal to the difference be 
tween the actual water rate and said rail 
rate for the distance so moved by water 

(b) The foregoing maximum prices may 
be increased for a sale by a producer of 
ground feed screenings, bulk, at the rat 
of $4 per ton. 

SEC. 6. Maximum grinder’s’ = service 
charge. (a) The maximum service charg: 
of a grinder for the grinding of a ton 
of unground feed screenings into ground 
feed screenings shall be $4. 

(b) All regulations or parts thereof es- 
tablishing a maximum price for such serv 
ice are hereby superseded and repealed. 

SEC. 7. Maximum commission merchant's 
service charge. (a) The maximum servic: 
charge for the services of a commission 
merchant in connection with a first sale o! 
feed screenings as above provided shall b: 
50 cents per ton. This service charge shal! 
be in addition to the appropriate maximun 
price of the feed screenings so sold. 

(b) All regulations or parts thereof es 
tablishing a maximum price for such serv- 
ice are hereby superseded and repealed. 

SEC. 8. Maximum price for jobbers. The 
maximum price for the sale of feed screen- 
ings, bulk, by a jobber shall be one of 
the following maximum markups: 

(a) 50c ton for ground feed screenings. 


in Area B, to 


(b) $1 ton for unground feed screenings 
over the maximum price for a like sal¢ 
at a like point by a producer or commis- 
sion merchant from whichever he pur 
chased the lot so sold by him. 

SEC. 9. um prices for wholesalers. 
The maximum price for the sale of grouni 
or umground feed screenings, bulk, by 4 
wholesaler shall be $2.50 ton (maximum 


(Continued on page 57.) 
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New Sugar Foundation Formed 
to Study Place in Human Diet 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Formation of the 
Sugar Research Foundation, Inc., a non- 
profit organization to conduct research 
and distribute factual information con- 
cerning the place of sugar in the human 
diet was announced recently by Joseph 
F. Abbott, newly-elected president of the 
Foundation, and president of the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Co. 

The foundation is supported by raw 
sugar producers, cane sugar refiners and 
beet sugar processors. The new organ- 
ization will initiate a comprehensive re- 
search and public educational program 
intended to clarify the place of sugar 
and of foods and beverages containing 
sugar in the diet, both in wartime and 
peacetime, according to the announce- 
ment from Mr. Abbott. 

“The leading nutritional 
tell us that carbohydrates are the food- 
stuffs which most readily furnish energy 
to the human system,” Mr. Abbott said. 


authorities 


“Sugar and the grains are among the 
most important sources of pure carbo- 
hydrates—energizing foods. The United 
Nations Food Conference just concluded 
at Hot Springs, emphasized the urgent 
need for such energy-building foods in 
the present emergency. Sugar as a con- 
centrated food must play a leading role 
in solving this problem for the United 
Nations.” 

Mr. Abbott’s statement pointed out 
that the new foundation was organized 
to: 

I. Inform and educate the public on 
the merits of sugar and foods and bev- 
erages containing sugar in the diet; 

2. Sponsor research and __ scientific 
studies at leading universities and else- 
where on food, from the 
viewpoints of diet and relative costs; 


Sugar as a 


8. Develop new uses for sugar and its 
by-products ; 

4. Combat misleading and unfair ad- 
vertising and propaganda against the 
use of sugar; 

5. Transmit to the through 
advertising and other media, pertinent 
and accurate information about sugar as 
a food. 

The foundation will not conduct re- 
search concerning the growing or pro- 
cessing of sugar, and will not carry on 
studies or issue any material concerning 
tariffs, trade treaties or any other poli- 
tical or agricultural problems. 

Ody H. Lamborn, president of Lam- 
born & Co., Inc., New York, was ap- 
pointed executive director of the foun- 
dation. 


public, 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPECIFIC PRICES SET FOR 
BULK HONEY IN MPR 275 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Specific cents- 
per-pound maximum prices for domestic 
and imported bulk honey have been es- 
tablished by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration at represent a 
slight reduction under going prices. It 
formerly was priced by formula under 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 275 
(Extracted Honey), but formula pricing 
proved impractical because some sellers 
had not sold during the “base period” es- 
tablished in the formula and others had 
failed to keep records adequate for the 
purpose of formula pricing. 

The new action was taken through 


levels which 


Amendment No. 5 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No, 275. The amendment be- 
came effective June 23. 

The maximum prices established by 
the amendment for dealer sales of un- 
processed domestic bulk honey are 121/,c 
lb for sales of 20,000 Ibs or more; 13%/¢ 
lb for sales of from 1,500 to 19,999 Ibs; 
14,c for sales of less than 1,500 Ibs. 
Maximum prices for processed domestic 


bulk honey are one cent higher in each 
bracket. 

These prices are f.o.b. shipping point 
container in 

Where the 
shipper supplies the container, he can 
add one-half cent a pound. The amend- 
ment also permits addition of the actual 


and do not include the 


which the honey is shipped. 


freight charge. 

The maximum prices established for 
imported unprocessed bulk honey in bar- 
rels, f.o.b. port of entry, are 1114¢ a lb 
for sales of 20,000 lbs or more; 12%c Ib 
for sales of 1,500 to 19,999 lbs, and 13%4¢ 
for sales of less than 1,500 Ibs. Maxi- 
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mum prices for imported processed bulk 
honey are 1c higher in each bracket. 
An additional 1/,¢ 
metal 


lb is allowed where 


containers are provided rather 
than barrels. 

Honey which is composed partly of 
domestic and partly of imported bulk 
honey is priced as imported. 

The amendment also makes certain 
minor changes in the provisions cover- 
ing packaged honey, none of which affect 


price. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Keep lighting fixtures clean for max- 
imum efficiency. 





You Can Come Out 












| KNOW BECAUSE 


THAT’S WHAT’S HAPPENING 


TO ME! 







— THE WAR (‘little things’ didn’t 
seem to matter a lot. Why worry if some 
| cakes got more than their share of icing... 
if sealing weights weren’t always quite accu- 
rate...if every ingredient container wasn’t 
carefully emptied before it was thrownaway? 


“Today, I know those little things are really 
big things. So big, in fact, that from now on! 
won’t tolerate such waste. Not even when the 
war is over and things are normal once more. 


“I’ve discovered 
other things, too.” 


“I’ve found a surprising number of ways to 
simplify bakeshop routine. I’ve taken advar- 
tage of production short-cuts that save time 
and manpower. I’ve learned how to turn out 
more baked goods by planning efficient pro- 
duction schedules. 


“Yes, I’m going to come out of this war a 
better baker—a more successful baker—than 
ever before. And I’ve gotten lots of swell 
time and labor-saving ideas from these War- 
time Information Bulletins. Better get a set 
right now!” 


MAKE AS MUCH AS YOU CAN-AS OFTEN AS YOU CAN- 


AND MAKE IT GOOD! 
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MAINE BAKERS STUDY WAYS 
TO REDUCE GASOLINE USE 


PortLAND, Matne.—The Maine Bakers 
Association gave over its regular month- 
ly meeting to problems created by the 
10% cut in gasoline rations for com- 
mercial vehicles and the maximum week- 
ly deliveries imposed by ODT regula- 
tion. The session was held at the Co- 
lumbia Hotel in Portland, June 9. Con- 
sideration was given to a request from 
Harry S. Kearney, district ODT officer 
in Portland, that bakers in the state at- 
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Part-Time Workers 


tempt to work out a system of pooled 
deliveries or other joint action to con- 
serve gasoline. No feasible plan could 
be devised however, and the bakers’ 
committee was instructed to inform Mr. 
Kearney to that effect but assuring him 
that bakery operators individually 
would eliminate all possible waste mile- 
age. 

Robert E. Sullivan, executive secre- 
tary of the New England Bakers As- 
sociation, explained the new forms re- 
quired for making appeals from the gas- 
oline cut, and acted as chairman of the 
meeting. 
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Help This New Mexico Baker Solve 
Labor Problem in Shop and Store 


@ By Ervin Hickman 


 gevege sot Bakery, of Silver City, 
\7 New Mexico, is meeting the prob- 
lem of labor shortage by employment 
of part-time workers, both women and 
The Schadel bakery 
Henry 


high school boys. 
is operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Schadel and son, Bob. 





of this War 
Baker than before! 





profitable basis. 


THE “HIGH RATIO”* SHORTENING 
For Better-Eating . . . Longer-Keeping 


Cakes and Sweet Yeast Goods 


>* “‘High-Ratio’’ is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ 
service; and, when employed by bakers, means that they have used Procter 
& Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the ‘‘High-Ratio’’ Service. 
Procter & Gamble, makers of Sweetex-B, the ‘‘High-Ratio’’ shortening. 





There’s real help in these bullefins—get yours now! Practical 
ideas on production short-cuts and conservation in our Wartime 
Information Bulletins have helped many alert bakers. And these 
tips can also help maintain peacetime business on a sounder, more 


If you’re thinking this way, too, we urge you particularly to 
reread and consider carefully the suggestions in Bulletins 12, 14, 
15, 16, 19 and 22. We'll gladly send you copies. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


P7117€X 


THE SHORTENING THAT 


SETS THE STANDARD 
For Frying... For Shortening 





MADE BY MAKERS OF 
FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 

















Several middle-aged housewives are 
working at Schadel’s, both at the coun- 
ter and in the shop. And they learn 
fast, Mr. Schadel declared. They are 
good at wrapping and cutting coffee 
cake dough. He has about 15 part time 
workers now. 

Henry Schadel has used careful plan- 
ning to obtain adequate production since 
many ingredients began to be rationed. 
The plant could sell more sweet goods 
if it had the materials, however, especial- 
ly pies and cakes. Over the counter sales 
have increased greatly since rationing 
went into effect and now only two trucks 
are operated. 

Quality sweet goods has always been 
a feature of this progressive New Mex- 
ico bake shop. At no time has compro- 
mise lead to lowering of quality, Mr. 
Schadel emphasized. 

About half of the shop’s business is 
done on sweet goods. An example is the 
St. Valentine weekend sales. The bakery 
sold 200 doz doughnuts, 75 cakes with the 
Valentine motif at $1.50 each, and six 
larger cakes that ring the cash register 
for $2.50 each. The cinnamon roll and 
coffee cake volume is large also. 

The bakery is equipped with a reel 
oven of 24-pan size and a mixer of 2-bbl 
Not long ago, Mr. Schadel 
picked up a good moulder to replace an 


capacity. 
old one. For a time, though, its installa- 
tion was delayed due to lack of 20 feet 
of copper wire—a unique situation in a 
state that produces $20,000,000 of the 
red metal ore each year. 

Schadel’s Bakery have the field to 
themselves in Silver City, except for 
shipped in bread. A number of the 
large mines near the city have their own 
company stores and often buy bread 
from a distance. Thus, these markets 
are lost. 

“But, I don’t care, I can’t afford to 
sell bread at a loss just for the sake 
of meeting competition, and besides I 
have no trouble in selling all the bakery 
goods I can produce,” Mr. Schadel de- 
clares. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Philadelphia Club 


Closes Seasonal 
Meeting Series 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The final seasonal 
meeting of the Philadelphia Production 
Men’s Club was held at the Stephen 
Girard Hotel, June 14, with 60 in at- 
tendance. Peter Pirrie, of Bakers 
Weekly, reviewed Washington develop- 
ments and pointed out that the baking 
industry had been fortunate in its Wash- 
ington representation and, with officials 
there recognizing that cereal foods are 
as important as munitions, the baking 
industry had received preferential treat- 
ment in many instances. But he em- 
phasized that the primary objective of 
every citizen is winning the war, and 
that job must come first, with any 
purely business considerations taking a 
subsidiary place. President F. W. Mc- 
Carthy closed the meeting with the 
announcement that meetings will be re- 
sumed next September. 
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TOPPER 


If you want a flour that you 
can bake straight, we suggest 
For both quality and economy 


——TOPPER 


If you want a flour to tone 
down a rougher flour or to 
ai 4i 4i “i 
carry aless costly stuffer 
flour, we again suggest 


— TOPPER 


If you have had some trying 
experiences either with quality 
or performance,— including 
cost and baking value,— with 
other flours, we for the third 
time and with great confidence 


— —TOPPER 


Peace Time Quality 
for War Time Economy 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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FDA Issues No. 


Amendment 

OOD Distribution Order No. 1, is- 
I sued by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Dec. 29, 1942, as amended March 6, 
1943, is amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 1404.1 Manufacture and sale of 
bakery products 

(a) Definitions. When used in this or- 
der, unless otherwise distinctly expressed 
or manifestly incompatible with the in- 
tent thereof: 

(1) The term ‘baker” means any per- 
son who is engaged in the commercial 
manufacture of any bakery product ex- 
cluding, however, baking at institutions, 
hotels, and restaurants in connection 
with the service of meals at such estab- 
li. hments. 

(2) The term “person” means any in- 
dividual, partnership, corporation, asso- 
ciation or other business entity. 

(3) The term “bread” shall include all 
types of bread such as white, rye, raisin 
ind whole wheat types. 

(4) The 


bread which is baked in a pan as dis- 


term “pan bread” means 
tinguished from bread which is baked on 
the hearth, in sheets or on screens. 

(5) The term “twisting” means the 
twisting together of two or more pieces 
of dough to form a loaf of bread baked 
in a pan; provided, that it shall not in- 
clude the twisting or braiding of dough 
for the Jewish ritual bread containing 
eggs which is sold under the name 
“Chalah” or variations of that name. 

(6) The term “cross-panning” means 
placing in a bread baking pan at right 
angles to its length, two or more pieces 
cut from dough which has passed through 
the bakery machine commonly known 
as a molder. 

(7) The term “variety,” with respect 
to bread and rolls, means bread or rolls 
of a particular type, weight, shape or 
topping, or produced in accordance with 
a particular formula. Any difference in 
formula, type, weight, shape or topping 
shall be sufficient to constitute a variety. 
In addition thereto, unsliced bread and 
sliced bread shall be considered as sep- 
arate varieties, even though the formula, 
shape, type or topping is otherwise the 
same. <A difference in the thickness of 
the slice in sliced bread shall also be 
Sufficient to constitute a separate variety. 

(8) The term shall include 
plain white rolls and buns of the semi- 
bread dough type, such as soft rolls, 
hamburger, hot dogs, Parkerhouse, etc; 
hard rolls, such as Vienna, Kaiser, etc., 
all made without fillings or icing, but 
shall not include yeast raised sweet rolls 
or sweet buns (cinnamon rolls or buns, 
butterfly rolls, etc.). 

(9) The term “enriched” means that 
the bread has been made from enriched 
flour containing the ingredients in the 
quantities required by the regulations 
under the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
or that equivalent ingredients have been 
added to plain flour during the mixing 
of the dough. 

(10) The term “bakery products” 
means bread, rolls, sweet rolls, cakes, 
pies, cookies, doughnuts, biscuits, crack- 
ers, pretzels, ice cream cones and similar 
products prepared by bakers. 

(11) The term “director” means the 


“rolls” 
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4 to Food Distribution Order 


Director of Food Distribution, War Food 
Administration, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or any employee of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture designated by such director. 

(12) The term “federal institution” 
means any institution, agency or estab- 
ment which uses bakery products and 





No. 


of Revised Bakery Regulations 


1 Effective July 1, 1943 
which is owned or controlled by the 
United States government or any agency 
or instrumentality thereof. 

(18) The term “state institution” means 
any institution, agency or establishment 
which uses bakery products and which is 
owned or controlled by any state. 

(14) The term “county institution” 
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means any institution, agency or estab- 
lishment which uses bakery products and 
which is owned or controlled by any 
county or parish. 

(15) The term “municipal institution” 
means any institution, agency or estab- 
lishment which uses bakery products and 
which is owned 
municipality. 


or controlled by any 


(16) The term “governmental agency” 
means: 


(i) The Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
or Coast Guard of the United States, in- 
cluding any person who, pursuant to a 
written contract with an agency of the 








Path to Progress 


HE WAY to knowledge is the 
Toon to progress. It is an American 
privilege which we hold sacred. 

The advertising of dextrose is a 
step along that path. It educates the 
public to know the value of this pure 
white, food-energy sugar. 

Mothers and fathers learn why 
dextrose is essential for infant growth. 
Housewives learn why foods enriched 
with dextrose forestall fatigue and 


maintain reserve energy in hard- 


working husbands and sons. 


Though the supply of dextrose 
scarcely meets current demands (in- 
cluding those of the Army and Navy 
which naturally have priority), the 


Current dextrose advertising is 
not intended to sell dextrose, but 
to tell people the facts about this 
vital food-energy sugar. Truth 
presented today will reap its re- 
ward tomorrow. 

During the present emergency, 
it is obvious that the production 
of dextrose is inadequate to meet 
demand. Our plants are operating 
at top speed — at full capacity. 


advertising of dextrose will continue 


to promote the prestige of this valu- 


able sugar. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CERELOSE « DEXTROSE 


TUNE IN 
Stage Door Canteen 


Every Thursday 9:30 to 10:00 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 
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United States, is feeding personnel of 
the Army, Navy, Corps or 
Coast Guard, under the command of a 


Marine 


commissioned or noncommissioned officer 
or other authorized representative of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Coast 
Guard, and who is specifically authoried 
by the said Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
or Coast Guard to purchase bakery 
products for their use; 

(ii) The Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration, War Food Administration (in- 
cluding but not restricted to the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corp.) ; 

(iii) The War Shipping Administra- 
tion; 


proce 


AIRCRA 


PONUTS Se 


sustas 


IN WAR PLANTS — hundreds of them — the donut is an important part of 
nutritious feeding . , . at meals, and for in-between and off-shift feeding. Popular 
donuts boost production, step up morale of employees. 





DEPARTING DRAFTEES from coast to coast, get a stimulating send-off and 


lift to morale from dohuts . . . It’s goodbye to the folks—it’s hello to a new life, 


with donuts. 





Ree. Ss aia: bacco 

ees alia a he me a ETRE 
AT EMERGENCIES ,, . . flood, fire, earthquake; etc. . . . donuts are at the top BLOOD DONORS to military blood bank are 
of the list of feeding necessities, bringing their stimulating warmth and “pick-up” served donuts by Red Cross, Donuts excellent 


to both workers and victims. 


~ apceart CORP CANTEEN 


OFFEE 
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(iv) The Veterans Administration; and 

(v) Any other instrumentality or 
agency designated by the War Food 
Administrator. 

(b) Restrictions 

(1) No baker may perform the process 
of twisting or cross-panning in the man- 
ufacture of any pan bread, The making 
of twin loaves shall not be construed as 
cross-panning under this restriction. 

(2) No baker shall prepare or deliver 
any bread or rolls packaged in more than 
one thickness of wrapping material ex- 
cept as follows: 

(i) More than one thickness to the ex- 








tent required for proper sealing, includ- 
ing end seals or labels, may be used on 
the areas of closure, or where necessary 
in the packaging of rolls with cardboard 
bottoms or ends, or cardboard trays; 
and 

(ii) Inner wraps of lightweight wax 
paper may be used to partially cover 
loaves of bread baked in pans having 
a top inside length of 13 inches or more; 
and 

(iii) Outserts and inserts may be used 
as provided in paragraph (b) (3) hereof. 

(3) No baker or other seller of bread 
or rolls shall use inserts or outserts on 





IN THE HOME millions of Americans depend 


on donuts for breakfast and other meal servings 


as economical part of daily nutrition. Many 
donuts made with enriched flour; all donuts high 
in energy, protein, calcium, phosphorus. 


blood réstorer and quick “pepper upper”. after 


transfusions. 


DONUTS ON THE HOME FRONT 


ODAY, America is eating more donuts than 
ever in history. There’s a reason! The donut 
is most economical ... is a fightin’ food ... packed 
full of good, solid energy; well-balanced nutrition 
... All needed in the win-the-war effort. 
For home meals, in the lunch-kit, as a snack, the 


donut adds a “certain something” to eating that is 


found in no other food. 

While no donut equipment or mix is available to 
new accounts at the present time, it is suggested 
that far-sighted bakers investigate the great possi- 
bilities that are ahead for donuts in post-war. 
Information is available from Doughnut Corp. 
of America, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
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any bread except that one insert and 
one outsert may be used where such 
insert or outsert provides the only label 
identification or provides a required label 
correction. No insert or outsert per- 
mitted to be used under the terms of 
this paragraph (b) (8) shall exceed 3 
inches in width. 

(4) No baker or other seller of bakery 
products, baking company, its officers, 
agents, employees, subsidiaries, affiliates 
or any person acting for or under sub- 
sidy from any baker or baking company, 
shall deliver bakery products on con- 
signment, to any other person, or in any 
manner accept the return, or resume 
possession of the bakery products sold 
to any other person, or give a refund, 
credit, exchange or allowance in connec- 
tion with such return or resumption of 
possession; nor shall any baker or seller 
of bakery products give, or purchaser 
thereof receive, any credit or allowance 
in connection with any stale bakery prod- 
ucts; or accept a refund credit, ex- 
change or allowance for such return. 

(5) No baker shall make in any one 
bakery more varieties of bread or rolls 
than he made in such bakery during the 
first week of December, 1942, and, in any 
case, the maximum number of varieties 
of bread and rolls which may be made 
or sold by any baker in or from such 
bakery during any one week shall be 
(a week shall begin at 12:01 a.m. Sun- 
day): 

(i) Bread and roll& for sale to or dis 
tribution through retail stores including 
chain grocery stores (not including res 
taurants, hotels, private institutions, or 
bakeries operated by bakers who own or 
control retail outlets and whose primary 
business is the making and selling of 
bakery products direct to consumers) ; 

_fa) Six varieties of machine mold- 

ed bread, of which not more than 

three shall be white pan bread; 

(6b) Ten varieties of hand molded 
bread; and 

(c) Three varieties of rolls. 

(ii) Bread and rolls for sale to res 
taurants, hotels and private institutions; 

(a) Ten varieties of bread of 
which not more than three shall be 
white pan bread; and 

(b) Nine varieties of rolls. 

(iii) Bread and rolls for direct sale 
to consumers; 

(a) Fifteen varieties of bread, of 
which not more than three shall be 
white pan bread; and 

(b) Nine varieties of rolls. 

(iv) All varieties of bread and rolls 
produced by a baker for sale to th 
classes of persons named in (b) (5) (i). 
(ii) and (iii) hereof may be also sol: 
to governmental agencies and federal, 
state, county and municipal institutions 

(6) No baker shall provide or furnis! 
racks, stands or other equipment to an) 
person, or replace, repair, alter or main 
tain any such equipment heretofore fur 
nished to or belonging to any other 
person. 

(7) All white bread shall: 

(i) be enriched, 

(ii) contain not more than 4 parts of 
solids of milk or skim milk to 100 parts 
of flour, 

(iii) contain not more than six parts 
of cane sugar, beet sugar, corn sugar OTF 
other related fermentable carbohydrate 
‘solids to 100 parts of flour, and 

(iv) contain not more than three parts 
of shortening, lard or other fats or oils 
to 100 parts of flour; provided, however; 
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BAKERS SAMERICA 


here is the new M-12 Tank sas that you helped to build 





ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 


dn Cnergy Yood.. 


* FOR THE FIGHTING FRONT 


HIS recent addition to Uncle Sam’s Armed Forces 
will hurl a 95-pound projectile more than ten miles, 
and even at that range can knock out a tank or sink a 
heavy cruiser. The M-12 is a 155-mm. gun mounted on a 
M-3 tank chassis, and attains the speed of a medium tank. 


In building these devastating weapons of war, food played 
a vital réle, because physical fitness is as necessary-on the 
production line as labor, materials, tools, arid equipment. 
The Bakers of America, by making Enriched White 
Bread nationally available, are playing their part in main- 
taining health on the production front, as well as on the 
fighting front. 


New York, N. Y. « Philadelphia, Pa. 








AL Protective Food 


* FOR THE PRODUCTION FRONT 


Enriched White Bread is a vital contribution to the nation’s 
well-being. The vitamins, minerals, and proteins in En- 
riched White Bread are vital nutrients which promote 
strength and stamina during these energy-depleting days 
of war—and will continue to do so in the victory and 
peace to come. 


The outstanding achievements of Merck chemists in the 
vitamin field have firmly established the name Merck as 
a symbol of leadership in the synthesis, development, 
and large-scale production of these vitally important 
substances. 






MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufaclirning Chemisls RAHWAY, N.J. 


¢ St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. * Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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that any fat or oil in shortening extend- 
ers, substitutes, or any other ingredient 
used in bakery products shall be con- 
sidered as part of the amount of short- 
ening permitted. 

For the purposes of paragraph (b) 
(7) all proportions shall be determined 
by weight. 

(8) No baker or other seller of bakery 
products shall make or offer to make 
a gift, directly or indirectly, of any 
sample of bakery products to any pur- 
chaser of bakery products. 


(c) Records and reports. The direc- 





Send for this FREE 
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tor shall be entitled to obtain such in- 
formation from, and require such reports 
and the keeping of such records by, any 
person, as may be necessary or appro- 
priate, in his discretion, to the enforce- 
ment or administration of the provisions 
of this order, subject to the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. Bak- 
ers shall keep and preserve for not less 
than two years accurate records concern- 
ing all purchases and sales of baking in- 
gredients and bakery products as well as 
of production (this record-keeping re- 
quirement has been approved by the 


This booklet is a digest of fat-saving methods 
used by practical bakers and chefs in all parts 


of the country — edited and compiled from 
entries submitted in the recent national Fat- 
Saving Contest sponsored by heavy-duty MFB. 
Some of these ideas may be new to you— 
others so old that you have forgotten them— 
but in these times you can’t afford to be with- 
out this book! In addition to helping the 





WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAVANNAH © WNEWORLEANS + SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS + HOUSTON 


Name 


Bureau of the Budget in accordance with 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942), 

(d) Audits and inspections. The direc- 
tor shall be entitled to make such audit 
or inspection of the books, records and 
other writings, premises or stocks of bak- 
ery products of any person, and to make 
such investigations, as may be necessary 
or appropriate, in his discretion, to the 
enforcement or administration of the 
provisions of this order. 

(e) Territorial extent. This order ap- 
plies to all persons in the 48 states of 
the United States, its territories and 
possessions, and the District of Columbia. 


booklet- 


<— Except on the cover which 
you see here, this book con- 
tains no advertising matter 
whatever. Its purpose is to 
aid you in conserving your 
own available supply of fats 
—andincidentally your points. 


whole country save a vital material, saving fat 
also means a saving in money and a saving in 
points for you. 


Find out what others are doing. Mail the 
coupon NOW for your free copy—help yourself 
at the same time you help Uncle Sam. 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 
21 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new free booklet ‘101 
Practical Ways to Save Fats and Oils.” 





Address 





City. 


State 





Dept. 10 
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(f) Petition for relief from hardship. 
Any person affected by this order who 
considers that compliance herewith would 
work an exceptional and unreasonable 
hardship on him may apply in writing 
for relief to the director, setting forth in 
such petition all pertinent facts and the 
nature of the relief sought. The director 
may thereupon take such action as he 
deems appropriate, which action shall be 
final. 

(g) Violations. The War Food Ad 
ministrator may, by suspension order, 
prohibit any person who violates any 
provision of this order from receiving, 
making any deliveries of, or using bak- 
ery products, or any other material sub- 
ject to priority or allocation control 
by the War Food Administrator, and 
may recommend that any such person be 
prohibited from receiving, making any 
deliveries of, or using material subject to 
the priority or allocation control of other 
governmental agencies. In addition, any 
person who wilfully violates any provi- 
sion of this order is guilty of a crime 
and may be prosecuted under any and 
Further, civil ac 
tion may be instituted to enforce any 
liability or duty created by, or to enjoin 


all applicable laws. 


any violation of, any provision of this 
order. 

(h) Delegation of authority. The ad 
ministration of this order and the pow 
ers vested in the War Food Adminis 
trator, in so far as guch powers relate 
to the administration of this order, ari 
hereby delegated to the director. 

(i) Communications. All reports re 
quired to be filed hereunder and all com 
munications concerning this order shal] 
unless instructions to the contrary are 
issued by the director, be addressed to 
the War Food Administrator, War Food 
Administration, United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
Ref. FD-1, 

(j) Effective date. This order shall 
become effective 12:01 a.m. e.w.t., July 
1, 1943. 

With respect to violations of said 
Food Distribution Order No. 1, as 
amended, rights accrued, or liabilities in 
curred prior to the effective date of this 
amendment, Food Distribution Order 
No. 1, as amended, shall be deemed tv 
be in full force and effect for the pur 
pose of sustaining any proper suit, ac 
tion, or other proceeding with respect to 
any such violation, right or liability. 

Issued this 17th day of June, 1943. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WESTON BUYS B. C. BAKERY 
Vancouver, B. C.—Garfield Weston. 
Canadian-born member of the Britis! 
House of Parliament, has purchased th: 
business of the National Biscuit & Con 
fection Co., Ltd., of Vancouver. Th 
National Biscuit Co. operates a_ six 
story reinforced concrete plant and a 

adjoining three-story brick plant 
Vancouver. Its current assets at th 
end of 1942 were $192,613, with curre! 
liabilities of $153,874. It is reporté 
that expansion of the Vancouver pla! 
is planned by the new owner. L. H 
Nicholson, founder of the company, ™ 
continue as 


} 


managing-director. TT! 

Weston organization has widespread i! 

terests across Canada, including a ba 

ery in Victoria and the former Cowa 

Dodson bakery in Vancouver. The la‘- 
ter is one of the firms operated by Wes- 
ton’s Bread & Cake (Canada) Ltd., of 
Winnipeg, wholly-owned subsidiary of 
George Weston, Ltd. 
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Every Car of Grain Is Carefully Sampled and 
ONLY AFTER 


INSPECTION 





By Licensed Government Inspectors do we 
begin to select the wheat for grinding into 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


QUALITY ° UNIFORMITY - SERVICE 





Requires No Blending 


FOR PERFECT BREAD 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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; Stable a Libel 


P Bakers are dealing with stability when they deal with Anheuser-Busch —a 
strong, progressive, old-established concern that is as stable as Liberty _ itself. 
- Those characteristics are also the importarit characteristics of Anheuser- 
Busch Yeast. Strength and stability. Yes—and unusual uniformity, coupled 
with economy. | 
When we entered the yeast business sixteen years ago, on a large scale, 


America’s bakers were given a better, finer yeast —and improved service. That 


“record of performance has been constantly maintained —and always will be. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC.; ST. LOUIS, MO. 

ab. [LEE + 
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KEEP COOL 
AND ORY 
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A Year and a Half 


July 7, 1943 





Baking Industry Operations in Wartime 


By John T. McCarthy 


President, American Bakers Association 


= HE great struggle for our way fully the results of the first full year of 
of life is in the middle of its sec- war. We are still short of 100% mobili- 

zation of all our resources and there is 
still arguing and scheming for personal 
or business advantage and delay 
adapting our affairs to the war needs 


ond year of our participation and 
even those of us who are on the side 
lines can see how great the changes in 
the country now are. We can see quite 


"Whats cookin’ 








Could be a new secret weapon, with all those test tubes, retorts, 
and gadgets. But no... you're looking at the nursery of a much 
pampered baby . . . Red Star Yeast! 


Here in this chemists’ heaven all the ingredients that go into 
Skilfully as a 


physician compounding a formula, our laboratory technicians pre- 


Red Star Yeast pass a microscopic inspection. 


pare their cultures. Making each ingredient measure up to a 
rigid standard. Controlling the environment of every tiny yeast 
cell to assure cleanliness and healthy growth. And finally, putting 
the finished product through a barrage of tests for everything 
from moisture to acidity to baking! 


Why are we so finicky? Well, we want to be sure that Red Star 
Yeast behaves at its very best — to give you baking results you'll 
be proud of. Red Star Yeast is pre-proven for performance! 


Our need help NOW— 


Buy more War Bonds and Stamps 


boys 


in that Laboratory ? 


of the country. There is still a failure 
to realize that the demands of war 
must be made on all of us including 
you and me as individuals. 

But we can also now see that the at- 
titude of the country as a whole has 






RED*STAR 
YEAST 


ENRICHED YEAST ¢ YEAST FOOD 
BAKERS' MALT ¢ VICTORY SYRUP 


changed even faster than our own indi- 
vidual frame of mind has changed. We 
can read that the first year of war pro- 
duction was three times greater than 
in the first year of World War I and 
that six times as many men and as much 
war material were delivered abroad and 
production of war goods is still mount- 
ing. 

This is to be remembered as a great 
achievement of business because critics 
of business forget it, and it is a full ex- 
planation for the civilian shortages in 
1942 and 1943 of all sorts of machiner\ 
and conveniences and equipment. And 
all of this production has come through 
in spite of frustrations by the longest 
maze of agencies and of red tape ever 
assenibled by man. 

In the baking industry alone we have 
been operating under regulations issued 
by OPM-WPB, OPA, ODT, WMC, FDA, 
WFA and other agencies. During the 
first full year of the war we were very 
fortunate that little sacrifice was needed 
frum bakers. The needs of war were 
machinery and m*>tors, engineers and 
technicians; and little of all this was to 
be had out of our plants. The baking 

fusury until the fi :t of iais year was 
a responsibility of the War Pvoductiin 
Boerd where our affairs were a bit of 
a nuisance to the most the other 
branches of that agency. We were con- 
tributing nothig of the ‘ings that were 
then so urgently needed and which WIPB 
was so determined tu get—tanks, planes, 
guns, ships and ammunition. In fact 
we were « nuisance bec use repeatedly 
we had to ask for allotments of critical 
materials which the WPB felt mint bet- 
ter go into munitions of war, We were 
asking not giving. We were, sad to 
state, only a step-child or siep-brother 
in the WPB not really wanted and only 
casually tolerated. 

In vain for a year we told those who 
would listen that “food is ammunition” 
and in vain for nearly a year we pleaded 
for an understanding of food and tlie 
developing food crisis and the appoint- 
ment of a food administrator. 

The end of the first full year of the 
war brought with it finally two great 
developments for the baking industry. 
The first was the recognition of food 1s 
of first importance in the war and of 
the paramount position of bakery prol- 
ucts and the second the appointment of 
a food administrator and the transfer 
of the responsibility for food to the new 
administration in the Department of 
‘ griculture. 

The recognition of the importance of 
food in the war economy is too late to 
avoid many sacrifices from every citizen, 
—some of which might have been pre- 
vented—but it is timely enough at least 
to provide an orderly and understanding 
planning for the future. 


INDUSTRY IN GOOD HANDS 
The baking industry as part of the 


* War Food Administration finds itself in 


a group of people who think of and who 
understand food problems, who will 
know what the industry needs to fulfill 
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IS KING 


A large percentage of our production of “Polar 





Bear Flour’ goes to Bakers who have preferred it 
i for many years,—who buy it from experienced 
choice rather than on experimental price. So long 
as we hold these customers’ favor, we know we 


are entitled to ask other bakers’ consideration. 


For Satisfactory and Economical Baking 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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its obligations to serve the public and 
who know as well just what sacrifices 
or economies can be expected of the 
industry for the greatest good of the 
Now that the war 
makes great demands on us fortunately 


greatest number. 


our industry is a part of a great agency 
which knows the importance of food, 
which knows it is not just an unimpor- 
tant side line. 

This is the agency which has 
claimed the new enriched bread to be 
“the cornerstone of the American diet,” 
which has declared that “25% more bak- 


ery products” must be consumed in 1943 


pro- 
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to insure public acceptance of the neces- 
sary rationing controls of other scarcer 
foods, which has said that people can’t 
eat this increated amount in white bread 
alone hence “all varieties of bakery 
products must be produced and con- 
sumed,” which helped to make this a 
reality by stating “the palatability and 
acceptability of the products must be 
maintained” by suitable amounts of en- 
riching materials and by providing fresh 
products. 

You all know how our great need for 
shortening was answered by an increase 


to 100% of last year’s use. This came 


largely because the War Food Adminis- 
Recently 
our claim for an increased allotment of 


tration supported our claim. 


sugar has also been supported as has 
our request for new tire eligibility for 
house-to-house bakers. 


WFA DEMANDS ON BAKERS 


But the same administration which 
supports and sustains our justified needs 
also has demands to make of us. There 


are only two essential demands at this 
time. 

(1) by efficient and understanding use 
of the scarce enriching materials to pro- 





WINTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 





with potencies adjusted to NEW enrichment levels 


and RIBOFLAVIN added! 


NOW, as always, ““B-E-T-S”’ will enrich your pan and hearth- 
baked bread at potencies safely above required levels! 

The “B-E-T-S” you buy today contain not only increased 
amounts of vitamin B,, niacin and iron, but also the added 
requirement, riboflavin—all carefully standardized by tablet- 
production experts to make sure that your bread conforms to 
the required potencies of the latest enrichment order. 

For economy and accurate control, ‘“B-E-T-S”—the original 
bread-enrichment tablets—are now recommended for use at 


HOW “B-E-T-S” HELP YOU MEET NEW ENRICHMENT REQUIREMENTS 


l. When used as recom- 
mended, one “B-E-T-S"’ 


added for each 50 pounds of dough. 


vitamin B), niacin, iron and 


Just drop “B-E-T-S” into 
water and add to sponge or 


4. The flexible “B-E-T-8” 
method allows you to use the 


sections for use with small 
doughs, parts of doughs or 
with flour having high vita- 
min By; 


7. Three types of “B-E-T-$” 


riboflavin at potencies safely Proper amount of leavening- meet bakers’ 
bs po ers’ widely varying 
above the new required — produce the best ods ter safecnrishment te 


2. “B-E-T-S” are uniform- 
ly potent, stable—assure 
mum enrichment losses 


mum cost. 


3. Ne weighing, no waste! 


5. “B-E-T-8” enable you to 
enrich your hearth-bread, 
salt-rising bread and hard 
rolis adequately at mini- 


6. Extra accuracy and econ- 
omy! “B-E-T-S” are scored 
to break easily into quarter- 


required levels at minimum 
cost: Blue Label “‘B-E-T-S””’ 
for use with long patent 
flour (.42 to .45% ash), Red 
Label “B-E-T-S”"’ with short 
patent flour (.40% or less 
ash) and for maximum en- 
richment, Brown Label 
“B-E-T-S”’. 


*“B-E-T-S” method of bread-enrichment, originated by and exclusively available through 


Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. 


No other enrichment medium . . 
offers more in accurate, economical, easy enrichment of pan 
or hearth-baked bread, salt-rising bread and hard rolls. You 
simply drop ““B-E-T-S” into water and add to sponge or 
dough. No weighing, no waste of precious enrichment 
nutrients. And the ‘‘B-E-T-S”’ method is flexible; it allows you 
to use the proper amount of leavening-agent to produce the 
best loaf, yet involves no change of formula or procedure. 


the rate of one ““B-E-T-S” for each 50 pounds of patent flour. 


. no other method... 


For new price schedules and free copy of 
the valuable booklet, “Quick Facts about 
Enriched Bread”, write today. Our TECH- 
NICAL SALES SERVICE will gladly advise 
you which of the three types of ““B-E-T-S” 
is best suited to your use. No obligation. 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC; 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





STOCKS OF ‘’B-E-T-S’’ ARE READY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA FOR QUICK DELIVERY. 
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duce the greatest possible amount of 
palatable and appetite satisfying bakery 
products we can with what is available. 

(2) to conform completely to Food 
Distribution Order No. 1. 

The War Food Administration will not 
accept from the industry or any opera- 
tor in it any defense for the wasteful 
uce of sugar or shortening or milk or 
butter. Our production lists 
should be purged of items demanding 


eggs or 


extravagant use of these precious ma- 
terials. A consumer’s demand for them 
is no more an excuse for producing and 
selling such items than it would be to 
attempt to produce and sell to him an 
automobile or an airplane or any vital 
There will be 
another time when all of these can be 
made again. The need of today is for 
increased production of the many splen- 
did items which use smaller amounts 
of the scarcer materials to be of the 
best quality. This is the course greatly 
to be preferred rather than to attempt 
to continue to make the entire list, with 
many of them so “lean” as to make them 
not satisfying and hence to endanger the 
important program of increased con- 
sumption of bakery products. The pro- 
duction of large quantities of unsatis- 
factory products will peril the future 
of the baking industry, in the uncertain 
but inevitable future when the war made 
demand for our product has passed. 

Many of you may still painfully re- 
member the unhappy experience of the 
industry following the last war. We 
were required to use coarse cereals to 
save wheat as also was the housewife. 
The wartime demand for bakery products 
great, but the moment thie 
emergency had passed and the housewife 
could buy white flour and had the time 
again to work in the kitchen we learned 
through the terrifying drop in our vol- 
ume that she had not been at all sat- 
isfied with our product—our cakes even 
less than our bread. 

The decision in your business is up to 
you. You know what the government 
expects of you. It is up to you to so 
operate that your customers will enjoy 
and continue to enjoy consuming larger 
quantities of bakery products. 


piece of war equipment. 


was very 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION ORDER NO. 1 


The entire purpose of Food Distribu- 
tion Order No. 1 is to help bakers help 
themselves, to help them hold down costs 
and to help them save critical materials 
for more essential use in speedily win- 
ning the war. 

It is a practical order, It is a work- 
able order. Not every one of you is 
pleased with all of it. And in truth 
if it were such an order as would please 
all, it would accomplish nothing! 

Failure to comply with its reasonable 
provisions is inexcusable because tlie 
War Food Administration is ready to 
listen to any preof that the order works 
an unfair or unbearable hardship. Ccr- 
tainly merely a little inconvenience 
some small worry about what a competi- 
tor is or is not doing is no excuse for 
failure to conform to a reasonable w:r- 
time restriction. 

Every reasonable suggestion regard- 
ing the order has been considered care- 
fully by the Joint War Committee of 
ABA and ARBA and by the Baking 
Industry Advisory Committee. Although 


. every recommended suggestion was not 


incorporated in the order, it is certain 
that amendments up to date and some 
now in preparation indicate that the 
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_ WE INVITE YOU TO TRY BAKING 


‘WITH KING MIDAS FLOUR 


O SELL a customer once is something. 

But to keep him coming back for more is 
what really counts! Repeat sales don’t just 
happen either. They come as a result of con- 
sistent customer satisfaction with your prod- 
ucts. That’s why you will stay with King 
Midas flour once you start using it. You will 
find that the kind of bread you bake with 
King Midas Flour keeps customers coming 
back for more. You'll find that King Midas 
Flour works the same in your shop day after 
day. You will find it always dependable and 
uniform in the way it takes up liquids, in the 


strength of the dough it produces, in fermen- 


wt 


KING MIDAS 


Minneapolis 


NG MIDAS FLOUR 


“The Highest Priced Flour in America and Worth All It Costs” 


tation tolerance. Yes—and you will find it al- 
ways the same in the way it helps you bake 
loaves with a full-bloom, even grain, and rich, 
creamy color. That’s why customers will come 
back—and keep coming back to your shop. 
They can taste the difference in the bread you 
bake with King Midas—and you can count 
them as steady customers from the first loaf 
they buy. 

If it’s steady customers you want—we in- 
vite you to try King Midas Flour in your shop 
real soon. Discover for yourself easier, better 
baking with King Midas that keeps customers 
coming back for more. 


FLOUR MILLS 


Minnesota 


a 
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War Food Administration is very rea- 
sonable. 

But their reasonableness must not be 
The order as it exists 


to have your peaceful business life up- 
set by these wartime needs and restric- 
tions and activities, but it isn’t pleasant 
misunderstood. for soldiers to die either.” 
will be enforced. 

+, . BAKING UNITY 
There is a very large and very able 
This industry through the Joint War 
It is 
united through its reliance on the Bak- 


compliance section in the War Food Ad- 


ministration with agents all over the Committee is a united industry. 


country. Their experience in this sort 
back 


they can and will seek help from other 


of work dates many years and ing Industry Advisory Committee. No 


industry is better served than is ours by 
government agencies when and if failure the men working at their own expense on 
to comply continues willfully and un- these committees. Their names are known 
mindful of the generous time allowed to Many of them are your friends 


“It isn’t pleasant 


to you. 


every one to conform. and neighbors, maybe your competitors. 






Since the first meeting of the panel of 
100 bakers in Washington in 1941, the 
week following Pearl Harbor up to 
now, no one has had as much association 
I have 
listened to all the differing opinions and 
for hours have been part of the strug- 
gle to arrive at solutions that would 
be fair to every part of the country and 
to each of the segments of the industry. 
The great 
achieved is the envy of almost every 
other industry and is to the everlasting 
credit of the men who have been repre- 
senting you during these critical times. 


with these men as I have had. 


success which has_ been 








When the Baker says: “WYTASE—and 
WYTASE service—is responsible for the improved con- 
dition of my business*’—perhaps he’s giving WYTASE 
too much credit. The baker who’s alert to better ways 
of doing things generally proves to be the most success- 
ful in any market. 

But where you find a thriving bakery business, more 
often than not, there you’ll find WYTASE used. The 
brighter color, finer grain and texture, and the velvety 
softness and longer lasting freshness of WYTASE bread 
all help to emphasize its more satisfying flavor. 

If the quality and uniformity of your bread can be 
improved, let the WYTASE representative show what 


WYTASE will do for the improvement of your business. 


ab © 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 








* Original Report 
on File 
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J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May. Streets, Chicago, Illinois 
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But these men could not have done 
their job so well if they did not have 
the support of strong associations behind 
them. Each of these men in turn has 
had to say, “I represent 30,000 bakers,” 
and say this with conviction to senators 
or congressmen or to congressional or 
senatorial committees, or to the War 
Food Administration, to OPA or ODT 
or to some other of the many govern- 
ment bureaus and agencies. Here ABA 
and ARBA have well justified their ex- 
istence and richly earned the support of 
every baker, but they need just that— 
the support of every baker. 

Active participation in either one of 
the two great national associations and 
one or more of state or local bakery or- 
ganizations is the least contribution every 
baker can and should make to the com- 
mon cause. Both ABA and ARBA en- 
joy the biggest membership they have 
ever had, but in any substantial gather- 
ing of bakers today many good bakers 
present could be shamed by having to 
admit nonmembership. 

It would seem hardly credible that any 
baker would fail to take his proud place, 
shoulder to shoulder with other bakers, 
and adequately and willingly pay his 
fair share to organizations so actively and 
ably representing him as do ABA and 
ARBA. 

There is still much for these organiza- 
tions to do as there will continue to be 
during the rest of the war period and 
in the great unknown but inevitable re- 
adjustment period after the war. With 
your help, with your support of the 
associations the problems will be solved 
successfully for you and for the country. 
This is your minimum share in the war- 
time operation of the industry and in 
the postwar planning for us all. 


OUTLOOK FOR MATERIALS 


Now I should like briefly to refer to 
the situations affecting some of the com- 
modities. 

SHORTENING.—The allowance of 
100% of 1942 use has been continued 
for the third quarter. It is imperative 
that the greatest economy be continued 
in your use of shortening. ‘One of the 
convincing arguments advanced to the 
War Food Administration for the 100% 
allotment was a survey showing the proof 
of our efficiency. We shall again need 
to make a report within 60 days when 
asking for our allotment for the last 
quarter of 1943, To get the shortening 
for us it must be taken from some one 
else. Hence we must always prove thiat 
we are really conserving. 

SUGAR.—The War Food Administra- 
tion has been informed of our need for 
an increased allotment of sugar and the 
request has been supported. 

MILK.—New shortages are developing 
in milk supply and it seems not possible 
now to increase the required amount of 
milk in bread. The shortage is so great 
that consideration may be given to re- 
ducing or eliminating the milk require- 
ment in bread although the maximum 
limits at 4% may be retained. Every 
economy possible should be observed in 
the use of milk, and where possible fiuid 
milk should be used. 

EGGS.—The packers of frozen eggs 
are limited to 100% of last year’s pack. 
Eggs are in great demand for dehydra- 
tion and shipment to our fighting forces 
and our allies, and the packers of eggs 
for bakery use are finding difficulty in 
meeting our demands. The officials im 

(Continued on page 77.) 
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A HISTORY — Through the years since the inventions of Mr. A. M. Bates revolu- 
tionized bag packing systems, St. Regis Paper Company has had the most comprehen- 
sive experience in the manufacture of paper bags and bag filling and closing equipment. 


Leadership has been earned by the application of this specialized knowledge. 


AN OBLIGATION — Without food armies go down to defeat, civilians lose heart. 
So packaging assumes newer and greater importance in time of war ... packaging that 
will carry flour and sugar and salt and other necessities to our armed forces, to our 
allies and to our own civilian population. 

As critical shortages of fabrics, wood, and metal containers have developed, St. Regis 
Paper Company has designed and manufactured Multiwall Paper Bags to meet the 








demands. 

These demands are for packages that are strong enough to withstand the hazards of 
wartime transportation — clean enough to protect their precious contents from con- 
tamination. St. Regis Multiwall Paper Bags are meeting these requirements today at 


home and abroad. 


A PROMISE — Bags to hold flour must not only be good bags — they must be available. 
The multiwall paper bag factories of the United States have the capacity to increase 
greatly their present production. The spectre of bag shortage need cast no shadow on 
the milling industry. We can promise an adequate supply of these clean and sturdy 
containers to carry essential shipments of flour and feed. ; 

In addition, we in St. Regis Paper Company consider it our obligation to maintain 


continuing research and development for the betterment of paper and paper bags, 


and bag filling and closing equipment. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION - MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST.REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
TAGGART CORPORATION © THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO: 230 No. Michigan Avenue 


Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Calif. New Orleans, La. 


Baltimore, Md. Dallas, Tex. Franklin, Va. Nazareth, Pa. San Francisco. Calif. 





Seattle, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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DO YOU KNOW . — 


ee ti ti tt ee eee ed 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 


caps either. 
against the correct statements. 


When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 56 for a check 
Each question answered correctly counts five points. 


A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1—Allspice is a mixture of different 
spices. True or false? 

2.—On an average, the baking loss on 
bread runs about 8% to 10%. True or 
false? 

3.—In freezing yolks, 10% sugar is 
sometimes added in order to lower their 
cost. True or false? 

4—When making bread, the pieces of 
dough are rounded, after being scaled, 
and given an intermediate proof in or- 
der to give a more even grain and tex- 
ture and also a better symmetry of form. 
True or false? 

5.—When making a _ 1-bbl straight 
dough, the proper length of the trough 
should be four feet. True or false? 

6.—Sweetened condensed whole milk 
contains 41% sugar. True or false? 

7—In order to fumigate the bakeshop, 
sulphur may be used without causing 
any difficulty. True.or false? 

8.—According to the government stand- 
ard, “breakfast” 
28% fat or over. 


cocoa must contain 


True or false? 

9.—Cornstarch is the only ingredient 
used to keep powdered sugar from lump- 
ing. True or false? 

10.—Some bakers, when making hand- 
cut cookies, allow their dough to rest 
for about six or eight hours in order 
to be able to roll it out easier. 
or false? 


True 


11—Bread should be cooled rapidly 
and when the outside feels cool, it should 
be wrapped at once. True or false? 


12.—In order to prevent rope in bread, 
about one pint of 90 grain vinegar should 
be used for each barrel of flour. True 
or false? 

13.—There is no difference between 
cane and beet sugar. True or false? 

14.—In order to prevent their high 
sugar content layer cakes from sticking 
to the pans, bakers usually grease their 
pans with a mixturé of 4 lbs of flour 
and 2 lbs of shortening. True or false? 


15.—Hygroscopiec sugars are used in 
cookies 
True or false? 


cakes, and 


freshness. 


icings to prolong 

16.—An excellent shine for Danish pas- 
try and coffee cakes can be made by 
bringing to a boil: 1 qt corn syrup and 
1 pt water. True gr false? 

17.—When making custard or pump- 
kin pies, the best results are obtained 
when the shells are filled as soon as they 


are made. True or false? 


18.—Ammonia may be used in the 
making of French doughnuts as it does 
not harm the frying fat. True or false? 

19.—On an average, retail bakers 
should spend 1% of their sales for ad- 
vertising. True or false? 

20.—In order to obtain a uniform dis- 
tribution throughout a bread dough, it 
is necessary to melt the lard used in 


the dough. True or false? 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. Holes-in-Bread 
Club Has Final 


Meeting of Season 
New York, N. 
103 marked the closing meeting for the 


Y.—An attendance of 


season of the Holes-in-Bread Club, June 
17. Charles A. Barnes, of Bakers Help- 
er, was elected the new president, Neil 
Morgan, of Continental Baking Co., vice 
president and program chairman, and 
Charles Corcoran of General Foods, Inc., 
Russell E. 

president, 


and treasurer. 
the 


thanked all for steadfast and loyal sup- 


secretary 
Duvernoy, retiring 
port, and introduced James J. Walker, 
former New York City mayor, the guest 
speaker. Also present to “take a bow” 
were four of the previous speakers, Col. 
Simmons of the U. S. Army, Wenzell 
Baum, recently from Shanghai, Charles 
P. Oliver, and Lee S. Buckingham, for- 
merly of the OPA. 





and cakes, too. 


3 Ibs carrots (boil and mash) 
6 oz granulated sugar 

6 oz brown sugar 

1 pint milk 


Select carrots that are fresh. 
container. 


formula makes four pies. 





The Army’s Carrot Pie 


CAMP LEE’S cooks and mess sergeants are proud of their achieve- 
ments with fresh fruits and vegetables, and very little canned goods are 
used during the season when fresh fruits and vegetables are available. 
They have experimented with many adaptations of these products for pies 
Pics are made out of grapefruit and carrots. Carrot cake 
is popular in mess halls. A carrot pie has been developed and tastes much 
like pumpkin pie, saving the tin cans required for pumpkin stock. Here’s 
the recipe for Camp Lee Carrot Pie: 


(Exposure of carrots to air while in stor- 
age destroys about one half of vitamin values. 
Melt butter under low temperature to protect Vitamin A. Fill 
unbaked shells as for pumpkin pie or custard pie. 


6 eggs (beat well) 

3 oz butter (melted) 
14% oz corn starch 
2 oz nutmeg 


Boil carrots in a covered 


Bake at 400°. This 
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-%& Shortening is the foundation of the cake struc- 


ture. Uniformity in shortening is of vital impor- 


tance in producing uniform baked goods. 


The makers of COvo Shortenings excel in this 
control. Covo and Covo Super-Mix are, in all 


important properties, the most uniform shorten- 


ings made for bakers. 
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Army Does Not Hoard Food 





* 
By Major General E. B. Gregory 


HERE 
WIRE 


misconceptions as to just what is 


have been a number of 

going on in the Army with regard 
to food. In discussing food problems 
throughout the country, I have found 
that a great many people seem to believe: 
first, that the Army has on hand huge 
supplies of food which are greatly in 


Quartermaster General, U. S. Army 


excess of the current requirements; sec- 
ond, that not only has the Army these 
huge supplies of food hoarded in ware- 
houses throughout the country, but that 
no one in the Army has any idea of 
what these amounts of food are and 
where they are, and third, that the soldier 
is given much more food than he needs 


or than he can eat and therefore a great 
deal of waste is taking place. 

These misconceptions exist in the minds 
of people who, if they stop to think of 
the size of the Army, would realize that 
when you are feeding millions of men it 
takes millions of pounds of food daily 
to keep them properly nourished. I am 
revealing no military secret when I say 
that by the end of 1943 we will have 
7,500,000 men in our Army and over 
2,000,000 men in our Navy. I include 
the Navy because there are certain items 
which the Quartermaster Corps buys 
for the Navy as well as the Army. By 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SIX YEARS 
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HIGH PROTEIN 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


HERE COMES THE KANSAS HARVEST 


And Hunter, as usual, sitting in the middle 


of it ready to carry on in the service of the 


American Baking Industry 


Do Your Bakery a Favor by Supplying 
it with HUNTER’S CREAM 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 














ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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the end of 1943 we will have over 2,000,- 
000 men overseas and therefore about 
5,500,000 in this country. On the aver- 
age, each one of these men eats about 
514 lbs of food a day. A little arith- 
metic will show how much food our pro- 
gram requires. 

Let us consider first the troops in the 
United States, 
canned fruits and vegetables are made 


Seasonal purchases of 


so that immediately after the canning 
season we have on hand almost a year’s 
supply of certain canned fruits and vege- 
tables. In addition to this supply we 
must always have on hand for troops 
within the continental limits of the United 
States a 90 days’ reserve of nonperish- 
able foods. We require this reserve in 
order to be sure that we can always 
maintain an uninterrupted flow of food 
to our troops. This reserve is physically 
located in our distribution depots and in 
the 


camps. 


warehouses at Army posts and 


In addition to this three months’ re- 


serve of nonperishable foods required 
for troops in this country, we must have 
on hand for troops overseas a_ nine 
months’ food reserve. 


until the problem is analyzed. 


This seems large 
We 
rive at this figure of nine months as 


ar- 


follows: 

The food is in transit from the procur- 
ing agency the United 
States for about 15 days. We have «a 
reserve in what we call “filler depots” 
The 


moves from filler depots to ports where 


to depots in 


for ports of 30 days. food then 
another 35 days are consumed en route, 
in loading, and in awaiting final depar- 
ture of convoys. ‘The food is afloat for 
an average of 30 days. We must main- 
tain in base depots overseas approxi- 
mately three months’ supply of food. 
Another 45 days are consumed between 
the base depots and the forward lines. 
Finally, we must make allowances for 
losses amounting to 25 days’ supplies. 
In all, this amounts to 270 days or nine 
months. 
PIPE LINE OF SUPPLY 

These days of supply are sometimes 
referred to as.the “pipe line of supply.” 
To keep our men in the battle zone sup- 
plied, it is necessary that the pipe lines 
be filled at all times because nothing 
will run out of an empty pipe line, Per- 
haps the best analogy is that of a water 
pipe into the individual household. We 
turn on the spigot and the water gushes 
forth. Water comes out because the 
pipe is full, but also there is a reser- 
voir of water behind the pipe so that 
the pipe will never become empty. 

Consumable supplies for the Army 
overseas must flow through a well-filled 
pipe line of supply. Food purchased 
here goes first to our storage depots, 
thence to filler depots, thence to ports 
of embarkation, and then on ships to 
be moved by convoys which may consume 
weeks or even months en route. There 
are delays on landing. ‘Then supplies 
must be sorted and shipped to the troops 
in the front line which requires additional 
time. .The food cannot reach these men 
unless the supply line is always kept 
full and this takes huge amounts of 
stocks. 

Translating our reserve requirements 


‘ into actual poundage, we find that we 


must have on hand at all times approxi- 
mately 2,900,000,000 Ibs of food for 
every soldier overseas and about 2,250,- 
000,000 Ibs for the garrison in the United 
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Investment in tomorrow 


All during the tedious journey by boat and wagon from 
Ohio, the Fletchers treasured a little bag of black walnuts. 

John Fletcher dropped them in the rich soil of his new 
homesteaded land on the north bank of the Minnesota 
river. Long before the saplings that sprouted from these 
strange seeds came slowly into bearing, the man who 
planted them was dead—another John Fletcher, a son, 
gathered the first crop. 

But the heaviest yield was still to come. This fall, 
grandson John Fletcher III harvested and sold a hundred 


bushels of black walnuts from the towering trees that came 
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out of Ohio as a handful of seeds 82 years ago. 


Would you build a heritage for your children? Then 
plant your tree in a free country, where a man is master of 
his own fate, where individual rights and privileges are 
written so all can understand, where plans can be based on 
freedoms that are guaranteed. Guaranteed by yourself. 

The freedoms that have made America great breathe 
vigorous life into everything her citizens do today. For us 
at General Mills, they inspire all our pioneering in manu- 
facture, all our research in foods and vitamins, all our plans 


for thefuture. To guard them, we pledge ourtireless vigilance. 
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States. Together they total somewhat 
more than 5,000,000,000 Ibs of food. 
Aside from the normal requirements 
of troops the Quartermaster Corps is 
almost daily called upon to take care of 
the feeding of groups which did not en- 
ter into our program of troop strength. 
Included in this category are prisoners 
of war, interned enemy aliens, tempo- 
rarily imported labor, victims of floods 
and other disasters, ships of the War 
Shipping Administration temporarily as- 
signed to handling Army cargo and many 
other contingencies too numerous to men- 


tion. These unexpected requirements 
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are usually taken care of from current 
reserves. 
SUPPLY ACCOUNTS 

I would like to give you a brief state- 
ment of how we account for our supplies. 
At the close of each business day each 
depot which handles subsistence and each 
port of embarkation through which stocks 
are sent to overseas bases makes out 
punch cards for each item of subsist- 
ence in stock. These are run through 
machines which transmit the information 
on a tape to the Quartermaster General’s 
office in Washington. These tape reports 
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are usually all in by midnight of each 
day. The tapes are then run through 
another machine and retranslated to the 
punch cards which are balanced to con- 
trol totals submitted by the depots in 
order to detect possible errors. 

Up to this point the quantities on 
these cards are recorded by units of 
measure such as can, package, carton 
or jar. 
tained in the depots for each size of 


Separate balances are main- 


container of each item. 

In order to arrive at a concise picture 
of the status of each item of subsistence, 
it is necessary to convert quantities by 
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container size into quantities by pounds. 
This is no difficult task for our mechani- 
cal robots. 

Balances are secured and a consoli- 
dated subsistence poundage report is 
then prepared which shows the follow- 
ing information: 

Total issues for the year to date in 
pounds. 

Pounds due in for regional distribu 
tion (not packed for overseas). 

Pounds due in for central storage and 
overseas shipment. 

Quantity on hand by unit of measure 

Total quantity on hand in pounds. 

Total regional stock on hand in pounds 
(not packed for overseas). 

Total port stock on hand in pounds 
(packed for overseas). 

Total port reserve stock on hand in 
depots in pounds. 

Total stock on hand in commercial 
warehouses in pounds. 

Total stock on hand stored in con 
tractors’ warehouses in pounds. 

This information is completely con 
piled and ready for use by noon each 
day in Washington and represents thie 
balances as of the close of operations 
the previous day in each of the following 
installations: 6 ports of embarkation, 
20 quartermaster depots, 9 subdepots, 
over 3,800 commercial and contractors’ 
warehouses storing government owned 
subsistence under ,the control of the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

In addition to the above information, 
three times each month reports are run 
on our machines which show a compari- 
son between the stocks on hand in each 
depot and the stock levels which have 
been established for each item in each 
depot. These reports enable the Quar- 
termaster Corps to maintain balanced 
stocks in their proper place. They pro- 
vide a complete control of items which 
may be in excess at one point to some 
place where stocks are below estimated 
requirements. Supplies for troop move- 
ments and task forces can be assembled 
in a minimum of time because we know 
where the nearest stocks in sufficient 
quantities are available. This knowledge 
also enables us to eliminate back hauls 
and general misuse of transportation. 
By the use of these reports proper sup- 
plies are made available in the right 
place and at the right time in proper 
quantities. 

In addition to the above reports we 
also have a monthly inventory of stocks 
on hand in posts, camps and stations 
throughout the United States which ire 
supplied from our regional depots. 

I feel sure that the explanation which 
I have just given should be an adequite 
answer to the criticism that we do not 
know what we have and where it is. 


CONTROL OF WASTE 


About 
when the Army was increasing very 


a year ago during a_ period 


rapidly, new camps were being opened, 
new organizations were being activated, 
we realized that we had not made our 
new Army waste conscious and per aps 
food had been and was being pzsted 
which should have been saved. So I 
made arrangements to have sent out 4 
crew of enlisted men, who in civi! life 
had been experienced investigators, 0 
make an_ exhaustive investigatior of 
Army food preparation and eating habits. 

These men studied some 2,500,000 meals 
before submitting a report which showed 
that there was too much food left ove? 
in mess halls. We found that the prin- 
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cipal cause of wastage was the prep- 
aration of too much food, that the main 
reason why too much food was prepared 
was that a lot of men ate away from 
the mess hall where food had been pre- 
pared for them. They ate in post ex- 
changes, in homes of friends and in res- 
taurants in town. We found that the 
number of men absent from the mess 
table was fairly constant and could be 
predicted with a great degree of accu- 
racy. We therefore changed our regu- 
lations of issuing food so that now food 
for the 


number of men who are expected to be 


is only issued and prepared 
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present. We find that sometimes as high 
as 40% of men are absent over the week- 
ends, especially pay day week-ends. 
Food is therefore prepared only for the 
number which we expect to be present. 
We have presented the results of our 
finding; to every service commander and 
every post commander in the United 
States. Post commanders in turn have 
presented the question of waste and the 
measures we have adopted to combat it 
to unit commanders and mess officers 
throughout the Army. We feel these and 
other measures which have been taken 


in the last six months have conquered 


the waste problem so that the percentage 
of waste in Army mess halls at present 
is probably less than in a great many 
families. In fact, the waste in some 
camps is so small that one garbage col- 
lector complained to his senator that he 
was losing money on his garbage re- 
moval contract and wanted to know the 
reason why. I feel that you can be sure 
that the Army has met this food wast- 
age problem in an adequate manner. 

It is our duty to give our soldiers 
an adequate diet, enough but not too 
It should be clearly understood 
by all that some sacrifices on the part 


much. 
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@ Permits maximum use of liquids 


@ Lengthens cakes’ sales life 
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of civilians must be made in order ty 
provide the necessary flow of food to the 
armed forces overseas. It should be re 
membered, however, that our food short 
ages are due to other economic factors 
and not alone to the requirements of 
our armed forces. It is reasonable to 
believe that the sacrifice of a few ounces 
of food per day is a small price to pay 
to insure the proper feeding of 10,000, 
000 men sent out to defeat our coun 
try’s enemies. 
¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Nore.—From a recent. talk 
by Major General Gregory before the 
Grocery Manufacturers Sales Executives 
in Chicago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ABA Continues to 
Grow, Secretary 
Tom Smith Reports 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The American Bake: 
Association has grown in both servic 
and size, with 1,746 member plants and 
over 5,300 ovens listed as of May 31, 
1943. 


of plants and a 30% increase in number 


This is a 58% growth in number 


of ovens in the year, June 1, 1912, 
through May 31, 1943, and a 19% growth 
in number of plants and a 10% incresse 
in number of ovens since Jan. 1, 1913, 
reported ABA Secretary Tom Smith to 
the executive committee at the recent 
meeting held in Chicago. 
“There still is a great 
progressive bakery firms that have with- 
held their support and whose member 


number of 


ship is expected within the second half 
of this year,” Mr. Smith added. 

The many urgent needs and activities 
of the association were reviewed by thie 
executive committee, along with the finian- 
The re- 
port resulted in unanimous approval of 


cial report for the five months. 


increase in the dues from $7,50 to $10 per 
oven for the last half of 1943. 
ber of members have sent additional ducs 


A nuin- 


and contributions. 

The establishment of the War Service 
Fund will enable bakers to make speci:! 
contributions and help defray the added 
expense now required. 

The committee authorized the chai: 
man, Ralph D. Ward, to wire both OI’ \ 
and FDA suggesting that any propose: 
subsidies on wheat, flour or bread he 
discussed with the Baking Industry A« 
visory Committee before action thereon 
is taken. 

Efforts to increase participation in tlic 
report on percentage increase or ( 
crease in production known as the V: 
ume Reporting Service were approv« 
along with discontinuance of the Stales 
Reporting Service. 

The continued regular release of tlie 
flexible mimeographed bulletins contain- 
ing information of vital interest to tlie 
membership was also approved since !) 
this method, urgent information from 
Washington can be mailed to members 
the same day. 

Present at the meeting were commiit- 
teemen Grover C. Patton, Purity Bik- 
ing Co., Decatur, Ill; Ralph D. W rd, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn; J. T. 
McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., Tole«o; 
M. Lee Marshall, Continental Baking (0. 
New York; Henry Stude, Purity Buak- 
eries Corp., Chicago; Fred C. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Bakery, Green Bay, Wis; Joseph 
‘B. Hexter, Columbia Baking Co., At 
lanta; Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking 
Co., Madison, Wis., and Secretary Tom 
Smith. 
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GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 
* MINNEAPOLIS 
* KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO 


FOR ENERGY: FOR HEALTH ° FOR STRENGTH 


Ewriched WHITE BREAD anu SYRUP 
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Our NATION, rationed during war, 
turns to bakers for the all-essential food—enriched 
white bread. To help you produce good bread 
in Wartime...and to build securely for future 
Peacetime business is the responsibility of 
Standard Milling Company. Please call on us freely. 


STAN DARD covrany 


COMPANY 
BAKERY FLOURS 
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/ts EXTRA ZING 


now comes in Bags 





GENERAL OFFICES: 





A bullet whines skyward to its rendezvous 
with a Zero...or a Messerschmitt. It is going 
faster and will strike harder because an oxidiz- 
ing agent such as potassium perchlorate was 
used in the powder charge that launched its 
deadly mission. Potassium perchlorate makes 
powder burn faster, gives it extra power, gives 
bullets and shells extra zing. 


Because of its chemical nature, potassium per- 
chlorate has always been shipped and stored 


in metal drums. Could another type container 


be perfected to release the metal in these drums 
for other war uses? Bemis bag engineers tackled 
the problem and today our production lines are 
turning out specially designed and constructed 
Bemis Waterproof Bags that do the job safely 
and economically. 


This is just one of the contributions Bemis 
facilities and experience have enabled us to 
make to the war effort. Another, and one of 
which we are especially proud, is our service to 
the milling industry in its huge task of supply- 
ing food products for our home and fighting 
fronts. 


Wartime problems of employment, equipment 
and materials, may sometimes make delays un- 
avoidable. But we pledge all our efforts to co- 
operate and sincerely believe you will find 
Bemis your most dependable bag supplier even 
in wartime. 


a * ad 


THERE’S A BEMIS OFFICE NEAR YOU 


OFFICES: Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn 
Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit 
East Pepperell - Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas 
City «Los Angeles Louisvillee Memphis- Minne- 
apolis « Mobile - New Orleans « New York City 
Norfolk « Oklahoma City » Omaha « Peoria « St. 
Helens, Ore. « Salina + SaltLakeCity « San 
Francisco Seattle « Wichita» Wilmington, Calif. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


- LOUIS, MISSOURI 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Illinois Leads in ARBA Drive 
for Sustaining Memberships 


The 100 sustaining 
memberships per month in the Research 
and Merchandising Department of As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America is 
On May 22 the total 


There is a spirited 


average of new 


being maintained. 
recorded was 1,250. 
contest on for leadership in this drive 
which is intended to provide the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America with 
the funds to keep its Research and Mer- 
chandising Department functioning so 
that Director Frank G. Jungewaelter 
and his staff may contniue to supply the 
much-needed bulletins on Washington 
rules and regulations like those on sugar, 
shortening, ceiling deferments, 
ete., to retail bakers. 


prices, 


While Illinois has a comfortable lead, 
other states are making good progress 
and reports filtering into the national 
headquarters office indicate that even a 
comfortable lead will not be held unless 
the leaders keep active too. Following 
are the totals of the 10 leading states: 

Illinois 289, Missouri 120, New York 
108, Ohio 99, Pennsylvania 77, Wiscon- 
sin 58, Michigan 52, California 37, Iowa 
35, Minnesota 34. 

It is interesting to note that 10 lead- 
ing states account for better than 70% 
of the total sustaining memberships. The 
leader at present represents 24% of the 
total, which shows what great possibili- 
ties there are for the retail bakers in 
the other states to raise their states a 
few rungs higher on the ladder. Sus- 
taining memberships are $5 a year and 
should be sent to the Research and Mer- 
Department, ARBA, 1135 
W. Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 

At a recent bakers meeting Secretary 
Frank G. Jungewaelter said “the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America is 
the fastest growing association in the 
country.” While to some it may have 
sounded like an enthusiastic claim, it is 
a fact that in recent months new or- 
ganizations have affiliated with the na- 
tional retail bakers’ association and dur- 
ing May two new affiliates were added. 


chandising 


JAP SOLDIER’S BISCUIT 
ENRICHED, TOO 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Japanese 
soldier in the field eats a highly nu- 
tritious, scientifically balanced diet 
particularly well adapted to his spe- 
cial needs and considerably better 
than the customary diet of the Japan- 





ese civilian according to studies 
of captured Japanese army  ra- 
tions made at the Board of 
Economic Warfare. The ration 


biscuit, a source of concentrated en- 
ergy food, is composed of wheat flour 
and seaweed, baked without leaven- 
ing, and vitaminized apparently with 
rice polishings. It contains vitamins 
B: and C and Nicotinic acid, in ap- 
proximately the same proportions as 
enriched flour sold in the United 
States, and is designed to prevent 
disability from vitamin deficiency 
which existed among Japanese troops 
in the Russo-Japanese war. Waka- 
moto is the Japanese term for wheat 
germ tablets. Wheat germ is a 
source of natural vitamins of the B 
group and the richest known source 
of vitamin E. 


Seem ctrarcrmmamanenntoneonrwemereeetcetene 


Now 52 associations, group, state and/or 
local organizations are represented in 
the membership of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America. 

Secretary Fred Bohrman of the Hud- 
son County Division of the New Jersey 
Bakers Board of Trade, Jersey City, 
has advised the national headquarters 
that the members of this organization 
decided to affiliate. This affiliation was 
completed with the remittance for dues 


which followed a few weeks later. Num- 





























































ber 52 is the Rockford (Ill.) Bakers 
Association which recently decided they 


wanted to take advantage of member- 


ship. 
The members of the affiliated asso- 
ciations of ARBA receive as part of 


the services the helpful informative bul- 
letins issued by the Research and Mer- 
chandising Department and consequently 
these add to the value of a membership 
in the affiliated organization. Complete 
information on how an association may 
become affiliated with the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America will be furnished 
by ARBA at 1135 W. Fullerton Ave- 


nue, Chicago, II. 
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ODT ORDER COVERS HIRED TRUCKS 

Wasuinotron, D. C.—The Office of De- 
fense Transportation has ruled that mer- 
chants cannot exceed the number of de- 
liveries allowed under its order by em- 
ploying for-hire trucks. Delivery fre- 
quencies and not the type of carrier used, 
are the determining factors as to wheth- 
er motor conformity 
ODT regulation. Under Amend- 
ment 3 to General Order ODT No. 17, 
the ODT limited the number of whole- 
sale and retail deliveries as defined in its 


operation is in 
with 


order, effective May 27, to cope with the 
critical shortage of gasoline in the north- 


eastern states. 


We need to grow more food... but growing food 
is not enough... it must be processed and preserved, kept 
ready for use whenever and wherever needed. This prob- 
lem of food preservation is now a complicated one, for 
many materials are no longer available...nor can the 
food packer be sure where his product will be shipped, 
or how long it may be in transit or storage. 


We have helped many firms to meet these war- 
time packaging needs, for protective packaging has al- 
ways been the primary function of Riegel Papers. Their 
requirements and government restrictions on output 
now prevent us from accepting new business... but we 
are still just as able and willing as ever to help you find 
a solution to your present packaging problems, or to 
assist in preparing new horizons for your food packag- 
ing of tomorrow. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ARKANSAS 
Oscar Gloor of Oscar’s Bakery, Hot 
Springs, has appointed William E. Gor- 
don superintendent of the bakery. 
The Blytheville (Ark.) Bakery has 
been purchased by L. S. Hartzog. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
L. C. F. Smith has just taken over the 
business of the Chilliwack Bakery, Van- 
couver. 
Sarah Gold is now the sole owner of 
the Westview Bakery at Powell River, 


Nick Snihur, former partner in_ this 
business, having withdrawn. 

Wonder Bakery, Ltd, has now been in- 
corporated at Vancouver, with an au- 
thorized capitalization of $10,000, their 
registered offices being shown at 522 








SILK FLOSS 


Silk Floss flour is our reply to the demand 


FLOUR 


of the baking industry for a uniform, 





There still are people—now as 
hundreds of years ago—with the 
courage and vision that it takes to 
defend the Right. 

We will do our utmost to fulfill 
our duty by striving in every way 
open to us to assist our country in 
the one big job we have to do. 


To this end we pledge our best 
endeavor. 


Tue Kansas MILLING Co. 


Ward Magill, President. 


dependable flour at the lowest price consistent with our quality standards. 
We pledge our continued adherence to high quality standards to the baking industry. 





THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 bushels 


Daily Capacity—4,500 barrels 


WICHITA 


Since 1894 


KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 





Metropolitan building, 837 West Hast- 
ings Street. 

John P. Gimple has sold the business 
of the Honey Cream Do-Nut Co., 479 
East Broadway, Vancouver, to Gagon 
and Ganion, 207 West Hastings Street, 
Vancouver. 

The Rupert Bakery, Ltd, was recently 
incorporated at Prince Rupert. It has 
authorized capital of $10,000 and regis- 
tered offices at 619 Third Avenue West, 
Prince Rupert. 


CALIFORNIA 

John G. Jasco, proprietor of Jasco’s 
Bakery, 138 N. San Fernando Road, 
Burbank, has turned over his business tu 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Hafner of Glen- 
dale. Mr. and Mrs. Hafner will operate 
The Hafners for 
the past two years have been operating 
the Broadway Bakery in Glendale. 

The Newman (Cal.) Bakery has been 
sold to Frank W. Epple, of Gustine, by 
E. Barbieri. 

Two remaining bakeries of Napa, the 
Napa City Bakery and the Sunlite Bak- 
ery, have announced that they will close 
their businesses for an indefinite period 


it under their name. 


because they cannot get enough sugir 
to meet the demand made by the in- 
creased population in the Napa vicinity. 
In 1941 there were four bakeries in 
Napa. 

A fire in the plant of the Langendorf 
United Bakeries at 1223 Howard Street, 
San Francisco, recently damaged four 
trucks and the garage building, with a 
loss estimated at $25,000. 

GEORGIA 

W. H. Benson, operator of bakeries at 
Athens (headquarters), and at Milledge- 
ville, who recently bought the Blue Rib- 
bon Bakery Co., Dublin, following a 
fire, has remodeled the building and in- 
stalled a mixing machine, 4-pocket dough 
divider, automatic roll divider and 
rounder reel oven. 


ILLINOIS 

The Ideal Bakery at 1627 College Ave- 
nue, Quincy, has closed out its business. 
Claude Underbrink, owner, states that 
the difficulty of securing baking mate- 
rials and labor led him to decide to close 
the business. He will be employed in 
the Polifka Bakery hereafter. 

J. A. Hartley’s bakery at Oakland is 
now open for business in a remodeled 
building. 

The Ryan Bakery at 630 South 
Twelfth Street, Quincy, that was estal)- 
lished in 1921, has discontinued business. 

Bert Ryan, the proprietor, said that 
he is closing for two reasons. He his 
been unable to employ sufficient efficient 
help and his health and that of Mrs. 
Ryan is unequal to the task of keeping 
the bakery going. 

The Wittenberg Baking Co., 4110 West 
16th Street, Chicago, has taken over tlie 
former plant of the Victory Baking C»., 
2359 Spaulding Avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jules Burny of Burny 
Bros., Inc., River Forest, were feted re- 
cently on the occasion of their silver 
wedding anniversary. 

The Wendell Bakery at Granite City, 
founded 22 years ago by the late Henry 
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* DANIEL WEBSTER .... stort potent 
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Wendell 
cause of the manpower shortage, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Irene Wendell, widow of the 
founder. 


has gone out of business be- 


INDIANA 


Bakery, Lafayette, suffered 
considerable damage when the sprinkling 


Ruger’s 
system in the bakery was turned on by 
persons unknown. The building and the 
oven were badly damaged and there was 
flour and sugar loss, as well. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Nagler, of War- 
saw, who founded a bakery there in 1909, 
celebrated the 


golden anniversary of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


their marriage recently, with a family 
dinner. 

The Mangan Bakery, at Columbia City, 
has installed a and has re- 
decorated the interior of the bakery. 


new oven 


IOWA 
Sherman Olson, owner of the Olson 
Bakery at Denison, has installed a new 
circular oven in his bakery. 

A building permit has been issued to 
R. Englehart Bakery, 801 West Second 
Street, Davenport, for repairs in the 
amount of $1,300. 

é. 


Schneider, owner of the Home 


Bakery, Des Moines, recently had his 
hand caught in a suction fan, making it 
necessary to amputate one finger. Mrs. 
Schneider managed the bakery during 
his absence, 

The Atwood Bakery, at Eldon, has 
been closed for a few weeks on account 
of the sugar shortage. 

The Chuck Lennan Bakery, Mason 
City, now has a girl operating one of 
its city routes, and Chuck Lennan, her 
employer, says she is doing an excep- 
tionally fine job. 

Harry Peters, De Witt (lowa) Bak- 


ery, will leave for Des Moines to take 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 








LUCKY FLOUR 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents a 


Clears 


Cake Flours 
Rye Flours 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 
Cracker Flours 


Corn Meal 


LOCKPORT, 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 


Pastry Flours 
Rolled Oats 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


INC. 
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a three months advanced course in a sig- 
nal corps school. Emil Fichtner, of Day- 
enport, father of Mrs. Peters, will be in 
charge of the bakery. 

Walter Hamilton, of Ames, has bought 
the Sherman Bakery at Lake City and 
taken possession. 

The Fayette (lowa) Bakery was de- 
stroyed, June 18, by a fire that burned 
two buildings and part of a third. Lee 
Kobel owned the bakery. 
mated at $20,000. 

The Independent Baking Co., Mason 
City branch, has moved into 
quarters. A. L. Schmidt is manager. 

The Battle Creek (Iowa) Bakery has 
just been completely redecorated. 


Loss was esti- 


larger 


KANSAS 
Don Estabrook has moved his bakery 
to a new and better location in the Nor 
ris Building, Greenleaf. 


MICHIGAN 
Andy Massie and H. B. McNally have 
santuaed the equipment of the closed 
bakery at Brown City from Anson Wit 
mer. They hope to rent the plant. 
Bernard E. Godde, of Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppe, Battle Creek, was elected mayor 
of Battle Creek in a recent election. 
MINNESOTA 
Alex Kuntz, who has leased the S« 
beka (Minn.) Bakeny John W 
Fuhr, now of California, and operate: 
it since last June, closed a deal recent) 


from 


for the purchase of the bakery plant, 
He will con 
from Mr 


equipment and good will, 
tinue to rent the building 
Fuhr. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
have been forced to close the Sherburn 
(Minn.) Bakery for the second time, du 
to their inability to secure sufficient sugar 
to carry on their business. The baker 
was closed two weeks last fall for the 


Ernest Lauchenauer 


same reason. 

The Canby (Minn.) Home Bakery has 
been bank building 
occupying the space where the Canby 
James Wood 


moved to the old 


Cafe was formerly located. 
hall is the proprietor. 

Mark Medved, of the Sanitary Bakery, 
Little Falls, is carrying on extensive re 
pairs and improvements to the walls and 
ceiling of this bakeshop. 

Peter J. Dielentheis has purchased thx 
Witti Bakery, Stillwater, from Georg: 
Witti, who operated the establishmen 
for the past several years. 

Earnest Lauchenauer now has th 
necessary supplies on hand to reope! 
the Sherburn (Minn.) Bakery, after hav 
ing been closed for six weeks, due to 
shortage in baking supplies, mainly sugar 


MONTANA 
Ray Kent has resigned as a baker at 
the Broadus (Mont.) Bakery, and Mrs 
George Wice has taken his place. 


NEBRASKA 
Wayne W. Hatchett announces th 
opening of a baked goods department in 
the Hatchett Cafe at Minatare. Whilt 
in the army service Mr. Hatchett attend 
ed a cook’s and baker’s school for se\ 
eral months, 


NEW YORK 
Fairway Bakery Corp. has been char 
tered to conduct business in Kings 
County. Directors are Abraham ! 


Hecht, Gertrude Freedman and Harr} 
Bermack. 
Martlet Pastry Shop, Inc, has been 
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You will ... . if you insist on going barefoot. 


Compared with the pound of cure for a punctured 
foot—the anti-tetanus shots, the long, painful hobbling 
around—the ounce of prevention is easy: keep your eyes 


open and your shoes on. 


Almost as easy as avoiding green flour. To side-step 
that danger, switch to bin-aged flour—the flour that 
comes to you fully aged, ready for immediate use. It’s 


made only by Atkinson. 


We have a 50,000 cwt. aging plant to do the job scien- 


= 10s => 
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Ever step on one? 






tifically right. Like this: first we aerate the flour, then 
store it for two weeks at a constant 70 degrees, finally 
aerate it again just before sacking. You can start it in 
production as soon as it arrives. It’s ready. 

And with bin-aged flour you get positive uniformity 
—one lot of your favorite brand is exactly like every 
other. This is so because the aging plant gives a milling 
“cushion”. We can make longer runs and hence can mill 
more accurately. 

Watch your step! Avoid trouble by switching to 


Atkinson .. . IT’S BIN-AGED! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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chartered to conduct a pastry business 


in Hempstead. Directors are: Frieda 
Morris, Cecilia A. Street, and David 
Auerbach. 


Lexington Doughnut Shop, Inc., New 


York, has been dissolved. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Candy & Baking Co., 
installed a 


The 
Fayetteville, 


Premium 
recently new 
oven, 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Alton’s Bakery & Coffee Shop has 
opened its doors for business at Wahpe- 


ton. Formerly Ethel’s Bakery, the new 


THEIR 
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some changes. 
Some redecorating has been done. 

J. E. Widdel, of Minot, 
purchased the Honey Boy Bakery, Ken- 


management has made 


recently 


mare, formerly operated by Ralph 
Leppert. 
OHIO 
John Sexauer, of Sexauer, Inc., Sid- 


ney, carries on as a full-time baker, in 
addition to his duties as mayor of his 
home town. 

WwW. W. 
Pastry Shop, Granville, has been forced 


Johnson, owner of Johnson’s 


to discontinue his business for the dura- 
tion of the war. 


Cd 


WIDCE 





matter. 


You must have working characteristics that 
make for efficient handling in the bakery, you 
must have a fine texture, a nutty, crunchy 
crust, and a distinctive flavor, and you must 
have an appetizing appearance... and good 


loaf production to the sack. 


Hubbard Flours are made from the choicest 
grains of the Northwest’s hard spring-wheat 
crop... famous for better bread production. 
They have the quality that makes for the 


Bread baking today is not a simple 
You must bake a loaf that is eye- 
pleasing and taste-tempting. This requires a 
flour head and shoulders above the average. 


smoothest bakery operation plus higher nutri- 


tive values. 


made from these flours. 


Call in a Hubbard man and let him go over 
your problems with you. He can advise you and 
show you the way to the bigger profits in bread 
baking. Write the mill if you wish; your 


answer will come quickly. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to 
their plants already enriched, we offer for 


shipment at once any HUBBARD FLOURS— 


ENRICHED. 


The flavor is richer, the crust is 
browner, and the texture smoother in breads 








EASTERN BRANCH, 





bbar 





410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA, 




























OKLAHOMA 
Bill Kellam, operator and owner of six 
bakeries in the Bill’s Fine Pastries chain 
in Oklahoma City, has announced the 
closing of the 2410 N. Robinson unit, 
and moving of the equipment to other 
bakeries of the chain. 


OREGON 
Beck’s Bakery, Medford, has been re- 
pairing its plant on North Riverside 
avenue at a stated cost of $3,000. Re- 
pairs will include a new roof. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mader Baking Co., a corporation, 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 
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at 26th and 
Parade Streets, Erie, has been dissolved. 
at the 
same location as Mader’s Bakery, as 
started in 1909 by Alois and Thresa 
Mader. 

Harry E. Coburn, bakery owner of 


whose plant is located 


The business will be continued 


Titusville, has purchased the property 
adjoining his plant and has erected an 
addition to his bakery in order to in- 
crease production. The new building is 
of non-critical materials 40 by 40 feet. 
He has 15 men and women in the pro- 
duction department steadily employed. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The plant of the Saltzman Bakery, 
Wagner, was entirely destroyed in a 
recent fire. 

Wi. R. Town has moved his bakery at 
Waubay into a new large brick building 
on Main Street. 

The Falls School, 
AAFTTC, has recently installed its own 


bakery, to supply the enlisted personnel. 


Sioux Technical 


Previously each mess hall baked its own 


pies, cakes. rolls, etc., but with the addi- 


tion of this new department, all the 
baking has been consolidated in one 
unit. 

TEXAS 


The Commanche (Téxas) Bakery has 
installed a moulder. 

The Cherokee Bakery at Jacksonville 
has bought a cake machine. 

Weingarten’s Bakery, Houston, is re- 
ported to be ready to install a big 10- 
section proofer. 

The Star Bakery in Nacogdoches has 
recently rebuilt the bakery plant build- 
ing. 

A new traveling oven has been put 
into operation by the American Home 
Bakery in Palestine. 

WASHINGTON 

The Oroville (Wash.) Bakery is now 
under the management of Mr. and Mrs 
E. F. James, formerly of Helena, Mont., 
where Mr. James was employed by) 
Eddy’s Bakery. The Oroville bakery 
was formerly owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry Bunch. 

Equipment from the Twin Bakery, 
Yakima, will be moved to Snyder's 
baking plant at 31 North Fourth Ave- 
nue as a result of its putchase from 
H. W. Loevenstein in a deal involving 
some $25,000 as announced by Horace 
Snyder. Operations at Snyder’s Baker) 
will be expanded to meet the growing 
demands for bakery products, according 
to Snyder. 

The Sig Ness Bakery, Puyallup, has 
been completely redecorated. New lin- 
oleum was installed throughout the 
bakery and the interior was painted in 
ivory and black. 


WISCONSIN 


The Marcoe Bakery, Hurley, has 
moved to a new location in the building 
formerly occupied by the Hurley Elec 
tric Ca. 

Bernard Gunderson, who with Hans 
A. Sannes operated the Stoughtor 
(Wis.) Bake Shop, has joined the Hom: 
Bakery following dissolution of th 
partnership of Gunderson & Sannes. M! 


- Sannes has joined the armed forces an 


is: stationed at Fort Bragg, N. ‘ 
Adolph Sannes continues operation 01 
the Stoughton Bake Shop. 

The Amherst (Wis.) Bakery closed 
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WHEN the first rays of sunshine break 
through the clouds of war . . . when the 
guns are silenced and a weary world picks 
up the reins of peaceful pursuits, FOOD 


will have proved itself as one of the principal 
deciding factors. 


Today the farmer has shouldered a tre- 


mendous task . . . that calls for more food 


with less help. Today the baker, with fewer 





employees and under restrictions, is still 
supplying one of man’s oldest and most uni- 


versal foods to a civilian population busy 
with the implements of war. 


To lighten these tasks, to supply these 
needs, we pledge the entire resources of our 
complete organization in the continued pro- 
duction of flours that have been a shop word 


for quality for over sixty years. 


OCCIDENT «+ PRODUCER + SUNBURST + SWEET LOAF + KYROL « POWERFUL 
’ And More Than Fifty Other Bakery Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION - Millers cf American Beauty Flours + Alton, Ill. + Dallas, Texas 
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June 12. The proprietors, Mr, and Mrs. 
Wyman Baker, have been unable to se- 
cure sufficient help to run the bakery 
so are compelled to close permanently. 

The Iola (Wis.) Bakery will again be 
open for business, run by Mrs. Chester 
Johnson. The new manager was em- 
ployed for some time past by A. W. 


Holmes, previous proprietor. 


WYOMING 
The Wyoming Trading Co., at Ther- 
mopolis, is announcing the reopening of 
its bakery department, with the former 
baker, John Kawulok, in charge. The 
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bakery closed when Kawulok entered the 
army but he has recently been released 


due to being over age. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





J. L. KRAFT NOW CHAIRMAN 
New York, N. Y.—J. L. Kraft, presi- 
dent and founder of Kraft Cheese Co., 
has been elected chairman of the board. 
John H. 


president, has been executive vice presi- 


Kraft, who succeeds him as 


dent since 1937, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee for the last year, and 
operating head of the company for some 


time. 


MAKERS OF 





ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 41) 











1.—False. 


berry of the pimento, so named in allu- 


Allspice is the fruit or 
sion to its taste being supposed to com- 
bine the flavors of other spices. 

These 


2.—True. figures are gener- 


ally considered correct. However, in 


some instances due to conditions, they 





PAPERS FOR BAKERS 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 


ee SO Oe Oe 
BRANCH PLANTS 





K A 


: 2& we f£& 2c OU 


IN PHILADELPHIA, PA., AND HOUSTON, 


io ee ee ee ee 


TEXAS 
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will run as high as 14%. 
3.—False. 


to keep their natural consistency and 


The addition of sugar hel)s 


also prevents formation of lumpy par 
ticles. 
4.—True. The intermediate proofing 
of the rounded dough is conducive to 
improving the finished loaves. 
5.—True. If a standard trough is 
used, it should be four feet in length. 
6.—True. The average sweetened 
condensed whole milk is composed of 
41% sugar, 28% total milk solids and 
31% water. 
7.—False. 


flour and other ingredients. 


Sulphur causes damage tu 
It will als: 
attack metals, causing damage to m 
chinery and equipment. 

8.— False. 


requires that “breakfast” cocoa contains 


The government standar 
22% fat or over. 

9.—False. Some manufacturers mm) 
in about 1% tricalcium phosphate with 
their powdered sugar. 

10.—True. The dough will tighten u; 
during this period, decreasing the ten 
dency for it to stick to the rolling pir 
It will. handle much easier and the gen 
eral opinion is that the flavor is son 
what improved due to the blending o 
the various ingredients. 

11.—False. 


gradually co that the crust will not crack 


Bread should be coolec! 
The atmosphere should be fairly humid 
in order to keep the loss of moisture from 
the loaf as low as possible, The insick 
of the loaf should be at least 95° F. o: 
lower before wrapping. 

12.—T rue. 


gar is recommended for each barrel ot 


One pint of 90 grain vine 
flour used. Where rope has been found, 
it is recommended that one quart be used 

13.—T rue. 


same, 


Both are chemically tl. 
Even a chemist cannot tell then 
apart. 

14.—False. The mixture is usually 
composed of 4 lbs of shortening and 2 
Ibs of flour. Some bakers add a littl 
vegetable oil to this in order to mak 
greasing the pans a little easier due to 
thinning down the mixture somewhat. 

15.—True. The word “hygroscopic” 
means that such a substance will absor!) 
moisture from the air or product ani 
hold it in the cakes, cookies or icing 
This type of sugar includes invert syru)). 
molasses, honey, glucose and brown 0 
soft sugars, 

16.—True. This will produce an ex 
cellent shine that will be nonsticky. It 
may also be used on fruit cakes, maca 
roons and sweet rolls. 

17.—False. Shells should be made vu} 
from 10 to 24 hours in advance and al 
lowed to dry. This will decrease th« 
tendency for the crust to be soggy. 

18.—False. It has been found that 
ammonia causes the frying fat to darker 
rapidly. Baking powder should be used 
If the formula calls for ammonia, use 
about 21/4 times as much baking powde! 
as ammonia. 

19.—False. The general 
that a retail baker should spend abou! 
3% of his sales for advertising purposes 


opinion 


20.—False. At proper temperature (70) 
to 75° F.), lard will mix very easil) 
throughout a bread dough and it is no! 
necessary to melt it. 
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WE'VE AN EYE | Screenings Ceilings 


FOR “FIGURES” 


Wuo wins the beauty contest? The 
lovely with the best figure. For she’s 
the one the judges pick, when a bevy 
of pretty girls passes in review. Which 
just proves that the right kind of figure 
always makes a hit . . . that shape is 
often the measure of success. 





Take the salt business, for example. 
Just as our super-glamour gal’s figure 
is ‘different,’”’ you'll find the shape of 
an Alberger crystal different. For only 
Diamond Crystal is flash crystallized— 
crystals caused to grow much more 
rapidly. As a result, Diamond Crystal 
Alberger flakes have maximum specific 
surface. And any chemist or food tech- 
nologist knows that the solubility rate 
of salt depends on specific surface more 
than anything else. 












ae Ive GOT 
ad THE Ri 
FIGURE FOR 
“= Nw SOLUBILITY 





So, if it’s rapid solubility you’re in- 
terested in, it will pay you to study 
Diamond Crystal. Compare it with the 
salt you’re now using. Examine its 
crystals. You’ll be delighted with the 
results of your laboratory comparison, 
and equally pleased when you follow 
up with actual plant tests. Yes, a trial 
will convince you that the right shape 
puts Diamond Crystal out in front 
when it comes to rapid solubility. 





NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 
If you have a salt problem, write to 
Technical Director, Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. B-7, St. Clair, Michigan. We'll 
be glad to advise you—or even send an 
experienced salt technician to your 
plant—without obligation to you. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 








ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 
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markup) over: (a) the maximum price 
of the producer, commission merchant or 
jobber (from whichever he purchased the 
lot from out of which the sale is made) for 
a like sale at the wholesaler’s place of 
unloading plus transportation charges actu- 
ally incurred from said place of his unload- 
ing to his buyer’s receiving point not ex- 
ceeding a distance of 100 miles; or (b) in 
the case of sales in carload quantities for 
delivery within Area C, the maximum 
price of a producer forthe lot in question at 
Minneapolis plus the lowest domestic carload 
proportional rate (or if none, the lowest 
earload flat all rail rate) from Minne- 
apolis to the buyer’s receiving point. 

SEC. 10. Maximum prices for retailers. 
The maximum price for the sale of ground 
or unground feed screenings, bulk, by a re- 
tailer shall be $3 per ton (maximum mark- 
up) over the maximum price of the produc- 
er, commission merchant, jobber or whole- 
saler (from whom he purchased the lot from 
out of which the sale is made) for a like 
sale at his store or place of business plus 
transportation charges actually’ incurred 
from said retailer’s store or place of busi- 
ness to the buyer’s receiving point not ex- 
ceeding a distance of 100 miles. 

SEC. 11. Maximum prices for truckers. 
(a) The maximum price for any sale or 
delivery by any trucker of any feed screen- 
ings owned by him shall be the maximum 
price for a like sale by the person from 
whom he purchased. 

(b) This section is the exclusive mode of 
sale of feed screenings by a trucker. 

SEC. 12. Sales sacked. Whenever any 
seller sacks feed screenings, the foregoing 
maximum prices may be increased as fol- 
lows: 

(a) In seller’s new or used sacks, by the 
reasonable market value (not exceeding any 
maximum price thereon) of the sacks, plus 
50c per ton. 

(b) In buyer’s new or recleaned sacks by 
50c per ton. 

(c) In buyer’s sacks of any other kind by 
$1.00 per ton. 

SEC. 13. Calculations by mixed feed man- 
ufacturers. (a) Hereafter feed screenings 
shall be deemed to be a commodity listed 
in sections 6 (a) (1) and 7 (a) (1) of Max- 
imum Price Regulation 378 with like effect 
as if specifically named therein. 

(b) Whenever oleaginant screenings are 
used in mixed feed, the same shall be 
deemed to be feed screenings and subject to 
like calculation as to ‘“‘cost’”’ by a mixed feed 
manufacturer as provided in paragraph (a) 
hereof with respect to other feed screenings. 

SEC. 14. Prohibition on cumulative mark- 
ups. (a) For one and the same transaction, 
no commission merchant shall also receive 
a markup as a jobber, wholesaler or re- 
tailer on any lot of feed screenings. 

(b) The maximum price of any lot of feed 
screenings to any ultimate consumer (either 
processor or feeder) shall never include 
more than one each of a commission mer- 
chant’s, jobber’s, wholesaler’s and retailer’s 
permitted markups, respectively, irrespective 
of the number of said persons of each class 
who may have handled the lot in question. 

SEC. 15. Records, (a) Every seller sub- 
ject to this regulation shall keep for in- 
spection by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion for so long as the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942 as amended, remains 
in effect his customary records including, 
if any, all bills, invoices and other docu- 
ments relating to every sale or delivery of 
feed screenings after the effective date of 
this regulation. 

(b) Upon demand every such seller shall 
submit such records to the Office of Price 
Administration and keep such further rec- 
ords as the Office of Price Administration 
may from time to time require. 

SEC. 16. Enforcement. Persons violating 
any provision of this regulation are subject 
to the licenses revocation or suspension 
provisions, civil enforcement actions, suits 
for treble damages, and criminal penalties 
as provided in the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942 as amended. 

SEC. 17. Adjustable pricing. Any person 
may agree to sell at a price which can be 
increased up to the maximum price in ef- 
fect at the time of delivery; but no per- 
son may, unless authorized by the Office of 
Price Administration, deliver or agree to 
deliver at prices to be adjusted upward in 
accordance with action taken by the Office 
of Price Administration after delivery. Such 
authorization may be given when a request 
for a change in the applicable maximum 
price is pending, but only if the authoriza- 
tion is necessary to promote distribution or 
production and it will not interfere with 
the purposes of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amended. The authori- 
zation may be given by the Administrator 
or by any official of Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to whom the authority to grant 
such authorization has been delegated. The 
authorization will be given by order, except 
that it may be granted by letter or tele- 
gram when the contemplated revision will 
be the granting of an individual application 
for adjustment. 

SEC. 18. Protests and _ petitions for 


+ 
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g BUTTER FLAVOR 
Produces Delicious Tasting 
= Mir. Cakes and Icings ; 


Sewing the Thade 36 Years 





















t. Any person desiring to file a 
protest against or seeking an amendment of 
any provision of this regulation may do so 
in accordance with Revised Procedural Reg- 
ulation No. 1 issued by the Office of Price 
Administration.? 

This Maximum Price Regulation No. 417 
shall become effective July 8, 1943. 

NOTE: The record keeping provisions of 
this regulation have been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget in accordance with 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 








“1ON THE ALERT” for: 


doubles—stickups—throwbacks— 
excess dusting flour—schedule 
delays! 








Stand Guard — with Paniplus 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








SCIENTIFIC TRAINING S 


Training-Is Now Available to 
WOMEN as well as MEN 


(For the Duration of the War) 


¢ CO-OPERAT//A 
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DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 1%% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 
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New Groups Start the First of Each Month. 







A five-million-dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruction 
in Bread and Kolls (4 months) and 
Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 


Training on large formulas is car- 


NET WEIGHT 
ried on in large bake shops. Smaller iso 
formulas are covered in experimental POUNDS 
bake shops. 

Instruction in cake decorating is also 
given. 


DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


~ 
A Quality Product 


Special study and shop work is given 
on variable control factors. Write for 
free catalog and description of courses. 
Reservations must be made in advance. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since 1886 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 

















EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


(CONCENTRATED ) 


,, Yao Pint $242 MAKES 1 GALLON 
,. FINER TASTING THAN VANILLA 
y EXTRACT OR YOUR MONEY BACK SX 








ENDORSED (fy CULINARY EXPERTS 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN ’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 


Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bidg., N.Y.C. 


Home Offices: 

800" Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
Frank J. Hale 415 N. Damen Ave., Chi, Ill, 

Pres New York Sales Office: 


NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 


CORPORATION 











45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.Y. 














BAKERY Garland Milling Co. 
MACH I N E S Pure Soft Winter Wheat 


& OVENS Flour 

















Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay st. 


Jersey City, N. J. Frank Jaecer Mine Co. 


DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 

















30,000 BAKERS 


CAN'T BE WRONG! Buy and Sell 


Through 
economical, dependable, Get the fects WANT ADS 
coed... 


AMERICAN ORY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALLE ST., CHICAGE 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
OLDEN CREST 


* * 


A fine flour for every baking day 
Some bakers like one of them 


Some prefer another 


One of the three will 
exactly fit your formula 


and your purse. 
e * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA e KANSAS 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
e 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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> 200 YEARS’ BUYING EXPERIENCE a 





More than 200 years’ accumulated experience in the buying of civilian grocer- 
ies are represented in the men pictured above, who have been recruited from 
the nation’s major food distributing organizations and industries to work with 
the Quartermaster Corps on the problems of feeding America’s Army of mil- 
lions. They are attached in a civilian or military capacity to the procurement 
division of the Quartermaster Corps at the Chicago Quartermaster Depot. 

Left to right, they are: Lt. Col. Lynn O. Whitaker, officer in charge of 
grocery branch; Frank H. Matthews, chief buyer of canned vegetables, formerly 
associated with I.G.A. Stores; John A. Moilanen, buyer of canned vegetables, 
formerly with National Retail Owned Grocers; Lt. F. W. Pfizenmayer, buyer 
of baked goods, formerly with the Continental Baking Co; L. S. Tralmer, buyer 
of dried beans, peas and rice, formerly connected with the I.G.A. Stores; B. J. 
Bathel, buyer of dairy products, formerly associated with the Roberts Dairy; 
Lt. Col. J. W. Fraser, executive officer, procurement division, formerly head 
buyer of canned meats with A & P Central Division; Harry B. Williams, assis- 
tant buyer, dried beans, peas and rice, formerly in the food brokerage business; 
M. W. Bishop, buyer of dehydrated vegetables, formerly conmected with the 
Biddle Purchasing Co; Major E. H. Fisher, officer in charge of rations branch, 
president of Fisher Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Leo Hecht, buyer of special 
rations, formerly chief buyer of A & P Central Division; Captain T. J. Dennehy, 
contracting officer for special rations, formerly president of Sprague-Warner; 
and J. F. Driscoll, buyer of macaroni, spaghetti and noodles, formerly associated 











La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinnesors 











with Fortune Macaroni. 


They appeared at a recent meeting which the Grocery Manufacturers Sales 


Executives sponsored in Chicago. 





Drivers Union Backs 
FDO No. 1 With 
Suspension Rule 


Cuicaco, Inn.—As an aid in enforce- 
ment of the prohibition against picking 
up or giving credit for unsold bread, 
contained in Food Distribution Order 
No. 1, Chicago Bakery Union Drivers 
Local No. 734 has decided that any 
member unquestionably guilty of such 
violation will be suspended from mem- 
bership for the duration of the war. 

In a notice to members, distributed 
through all bakery operators with whom 
the union has contracts in Chicago, John 
O. Safstrom, secretary-treasurer of the 
union, says: 

“We are all aware of the urgent re- 
quirements that have been drafted by 
the government and handed down to in- 
dustry and labor relative to the con- 
servation of vital materials so badly 
needed by our armed forces. 

“At our general meeting held on May 
15, 1943, there was much discussion with 
reference to the regulations contained 
in Food Distribution Order No. 1, and 
a motion was unanimously carried, pro- 
viding for suspension from Local 734 for 
the duration of the war, in the case of 
any member picking up or giving credit 
for stale bakery goods and found to be 
guilty of such a violation without any 
question of a doubt. This order will 
become effective on Thursday, May 20. 

“We trust, however, that there will be 
no violations of this government order, 
necessitating carrying out of the man- 
date of the meeting mentioned above. 
We are all loyal Americans and true 
union members endeavoring at all times 


to help one another, and surely none of 
us want to hinder the working of any 
order handed down by our government, 
which orders are given primarily to help 
the war effort. 

“We are all in this conflict and behind 
our cause 100%, and with such co-op 
eration we are certain of victory for 
our side. Let us all back up our armed 
forces and continue to buy war bonds 
at least 10%.” 
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WAGNER ACT HEARING 

AtLanta, Ga.—The Stone Baking Co., 
Atlanta, will have to reinstate two for 
mer employees, salesmen L. C. Sargent 
and D. G. McGinnis, who were allegedl 
dismissed last November because of ac 
tivities in behalf of unions, according to 
a trial examiner of the National Labor 
Relations Board. The board also or- 
dered the company to stop discouraging 
employees to join unions. Recommenda- 
tions as to reinstatement of the two em- 
ployees on June 16 grew out of a hear- 
ing on May 6 when the baking compan) 
was charged with violation of the Wag- 
ner Act in that it had allegedly inter 
fered with employees’ activities and 
rights by threatening and warning them 
to refrain from becoming members of « 
union. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERY WAGE INCREASE 

Dayton, Ouxuto.—The 900 production 
employees of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co. here, were granted a general wage 
increase of 5c an hour, the advance be 
ing approved by the Regional War La- 
bor Board at Cleveland, under the “Lit- 
tle Steel” formula. 
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Truck Battery Care Important 


AR and the shortage of raw 

materials has brought to truck 

owners still another real chance 
to help in this crisis. Truck owners fre- 
quently do not realize that their truck 
battery is literally a wartime “treasure 
chest” of lead, antimony, sulphuric acid 
and, in many cases, rubber, which fails 
mostly because of improper care or 
faulty voltage regulations. 

The Auto-Lite Battery Corp. provides 
the following helpful hints on the proper 
care of batteries. 

The storage battery is an _ electro- 
chemical unit and subject to natural laws 
that place it in the class of perishable 
equipment. If the battery is given the 
required care it will give dependable 
Without the necessary care, the 
battery will deteriorate rapidly. The 
cost of proper care is nominal, whereas 


service. 


negiect is expensive. 

Truck batteries should be tested regu- 
larly every 30 days. This periodic test- 
ing is necessary irrespective of whether 
the battery is idle or in active service. If 
the vehicle is driven more than 1,000 
miles per month, the battery should be 
tested after each 1,000 miles of driving. 

Checking the battery embraces sev- 
eral acts of care. After cleaning the 
top with a whisk broom or dry cloth, 
proceed as follows: Make certain that 
a specific gravity reading of the elec- 
trolyte in each cell is taken. This read- 








ing will determine the true condition of 


the battery. Experienced and trained 
service station personnel can garner a 
tremendous quantity of information sim- 
ply from the comparison of hydrometer 
readings in various battery cells. For 
example, if the specific gravity (when 
corrected to 80° F.) of each cell in the 
battery is 1.225 or above and there is not 
over .015 difference in specific gravity 
of any two cells of the battery it is in 
serviceable condition. 

But this is all part of the job. The 
things the service man should know are 
that the depth of electrolyte above the 
top of the separators should be about 
three eighths of an inch. If it is less than 
this depth, add distilled water or water 
which has been tested and approved for 
The height of 
the water above the plates should not 


use in storage batteries. 


exceed five eighths of an inch. 

Here is the most important warning 
sign of impending failure. If during 
1,000 miles of driving, there is more 
than two ounces—an average size hy- 
drometer full—of water evaporated from 
each cell of the battery, it is a signal 
that the battery is being overcharged. 
This may be due to imperfect connections 
in the charging circuit, or it may be 
the result of the automatic voltage reg- 
ulator being out of adjustment. What- 
ever the cause, it is important that it 
be found and corrected. If the battery 
is subject to continued overcharging, it 
may be ruined in a very short time. 
The service of an automotive electrical 
expert, with proper equipment for test- 
ing, is required to locate and correct 
the cause. 

If corrosion has occurred at the bat- 
tery terminal connections, make certain 
that they are removed and cleaned thor- 
oughly. After cleaning, the connections 
should be replaced and covered with a 
thin coat of vaseline or other light 
This will retard the repetition 
of acid corrosion. 

Battery charging should always be 
done by a qualified expert. There are 
many phases involved in recharging bat- 
teries which will have a direct effect 
on the future life of the battery de- 
pending upon the care taken by the 


grease. 


establishment which does the recharging. 
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In most circumstances, a freshly dis- 
charged battery with plates in a healthy 
condition will accept a full charge with- 
in 24 hours. Motor vehicles required to 
stand idle for long periods of time may 
require a much longer time to accept a 
full charge. 

Freezing of the electrolyte and conse- 
quent damage to the battery may be 
avoided by keeping it properly charged. 
The following table gives freezing tem- 
peratures of battery electrolyte at vari- 
ous specific gravities. 

Truck owners who use their vehicles 
in all kinds of weather should pay spe- 
cial heed to the winter-time condition 
of their batteries: 


Specific gravity of 
electrolyte at 80° F. 
1.100 


Temperatures at which 
freezing will occur 
wat A 


1.150 + 5° F. 
1.200 —16° F. 
1.250 —§2° F. 
1.280 —90° F. 


Because battery failure may prove 
costly and embarrassing, a note about 
winter-time battery efficiency should be 
emphasized. For example, a_ fully 
charged battery is 65% efficient at 32° 
F; at zero it is only 40% and when it 
gets to below zero temperatures the full 
output of the charged battery varies 
downward to about one third or less of 
its capacity at warm temperature. 

There are several reasons for guard- 
ing your battery with care. Continual 
checking of water level, voltage regula- 
tion and the charge condition will no- 
ticeably extend the life span, will pre- 
vent unnecessary costly expense of re- 
placing when care would have saved a 
battery’s life, and will assist the war 
effort by eliminating the waste of badly 
needed raw materials. 





WARTIME FORMULAS 
Require Finer Cake Flours 


wi 


ITH fats, sugars and other ingredients rationed the job of “ 


producing quality cakes is more difficult than ever. That's 
why you need to choose your cake flour with extra care now. 
You need a flour able to stand up under the formula changes 


you need to make and yet give the tender, smooth product 


your customers want. 


New wartime cake formulas call for plenty of moisture, too. 
STOCK’S PATENT Cake Flour has extra fine granulation 


f. W.STOCR 
& SONS inc. 


HILLSDALE, MICH. 


that enables it to absorb more liquid quickly. 


means moister, fresher cakes that keep their 


Cakes 


right on your customers’ tables. 


delicate flavor longer. that 


STOCK’S PATENT Cake 


Michigan soft wheat—ideal for tender 
cakes—and checked all along the line 
DELI- 
CAKE for high sugar ratio formulas. 


for assured baking quality. 





taste 


Flour from 


That 






NEW YORK. + 


Founded in 1862 








BOSTON 


Flours. 


























THREE ULTRA-MODERN 
Produce Spring and Hard Wheat Bread Flours— 
Michigan Cake Flours—Whole Wheat Flours and 
Cracked Wheat—and the Famous Daisy DONUT 


grades to meet particular baking problems. 


Stock’s flours tops for the. baker. 



















MILLS IN ONE 


Daisy Donut automatic machines. 


FOR 81 YEARS F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., have been milling 
flour specially to meet bakers’ needs. 


Today, in one of 


America’s newest milling plants—thoroughly modern and effi- 


cient—Stock’s flours are produced -in all different types and 


Careful wheat 


selection, accurate milling and controlled uniformity make 
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J. G. Wharry 


. new head of Canadian feedmen . 


G. Seott Brooks 


retiring association president . 


Feed Industry Labor Shortage 
Disclosed at Canadian Meeting 


Toron'ro, Onr.—The 14th annual busi- 
ness conference of the Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers association was held at 
Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays, Ont., on June 
24 and 25, 


Many of the members had saved their 


The attendance was good. 


gas ration for weeks so as to be able 
to drive their own cars. Bigwin Inn, 
the usual meeting place for this event, 
is situated in the highlands of Ontario 
and is one of the most beautiful of the 
province’s summer resorts. It has all 
the comforts of a city hotel with the 
addition of an excellent golf course. <A 
good deal of pleasure, therefore, is min- 
gled with business in the annual meeting 
of the Canadian feed trade. 

Most of the delegates reached Bigwin 
Inn on the evening of June 23 when 
registration started. The first session 
began on the following morning with the 
appointment of committees. W. R. 
White, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa, and W. D. Price of the 
feed administration office, Ottawa, spoke 
on government regulations. A feature 
of Mr. White’s address was the govern- 


ment’s plan for bringing down western 
feed grain to eastern Canada to cover 
This will involve 
storage in the east of about 20,000,000 
bus of grain and the feed administrator, 


winter requirements. 


F. Presant, is now in Winnipeg arrang- 
ing for shipments. Later that morning 
subjects covered by representative mem- 
bers of the trade included animal pro- 
teins, milk powder, feeding oils, vitamins, 
vegetable proteins, alfalfa meal, fish- 
meal and brewers’ and distillers’ grains. 
These addresses were delivered by men 
who are specialists in their particular 
lines. 

R. M. Field, president of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., Chicago, gave an interesting ad- 
dress at the luncheon, and Max F. Cohn, 
Buffalo, N. Y., related his experiences as 
an officer of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in Washington for the past 10 
months. The luncheon was followed by 
a golfing tournament and the first day 
closed with a banquet in the evening at 
which there was a presentation of prizes 
to winners of the golf competitions. 





MILL LABOR SITUATION GROWS WORSE 


Toronto, Ont.—The labor situation in and around Canadian flour mills grows 
steadily worse. Authorities in charge of manpower are supposed to be looking into 
this matter with a view to bettering conditions, but no results are apparent. Every 
mill in Canada is suffering more or less acutely from the malady. 

It is known that ministers in the government are concerned about the plight of 
the flour mills but it takes time to undo the mischief ill-considered regulations and 


enactments create. 


Under-officials follow their instructions religiously till someone 


higher up rescinds or modifies the obnoxious order. 
Some of the worst cases brought to the notice of this office recently involve no 


more than one man. If this one goes the mill shuts down. 
whole problem so far as the mill employing him is concerned. 


He is the key to the 
In such cases it 


seems incredible that war control people should hesitate to grant leave to retain his 


services. 


Any one man whose work means the operation or non-operation of a 


flour mill with resultant supplies of food vitally needed on the war fronts ought 
never to become the subject of argument as to where he should be employed.—A.H.B. 


A symposium on _ nutrition on the 
morning of the second day was led by 
Dr I. N. Marcellus and Prof. R. G. 
Knox, of the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege and Prof. W. A. Maw of Macdon- 
ald College. The guest speaker at the 
luncheon was H. H. Hannam, president 
of the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Hannam spoke on the recent 
international food conference at White 
Sulphur Springs, Va. Much of the infor- 
mation in regard to this event given by 
Mr. Hannam was new to the gathering 
and proved highly interesting and in- 
formative. 

Problems confronting the feedingstuffs 
trade under war control came in for 
general discussion in the afternoon ses- 
sion. In this industry—so vitally essen- 
tial to the war effort—the question of 
manpower shortage is a serious one. 

J. G. Wharry, of Quaker Oats Co., 
Peterborough, Ont., was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year, succeeding G. 
Scott Brooks, of E. W. Caron, Mon- 
treal, who is retiring from that office. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DEATH OF ALEX GLADSTONE 

Wiynirec, Man.—Alex Gladstone, 64, 
well known to the grain trade of western 
Canada and a member of the Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society (Winni- 
peg office) since 1919, died from a heart 
attack last week while on a_ business 
trip to Regina, Sask. Born in Scotland, 
Mr. Gladstone came to Canada in 1909 
and for several years was employed by 
the United Grain Growers. 
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CANADIAN MILLERS CONFER 
AND HOLD GOLF TOURNEY 


MonrTeEBELLO, QuE.—The Canadian Na- 
tional Millers Association held its 
monthly meeting for June at the 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, on Tuesday, 
June 29, and, on the day following, its 
annual golfing tournament. After the 
business meeting on Tuesday, D. C. 
MacLachlan, chairman of the board of 
directors, entertained the members and 
a number of guests from transport and 
other allied trades at dinner in the 
Seigniory Club. 

Holding this meeting and its attend- 
ant functions at the Seigniory Club was 
an innovation which those who had the 
pleasure of being present enjoyed im- 
mensely. There is no finer place on this 
continent for an outing. The matchless 
scenery which surrounds this great re- 








H. Norman Davis 


. in championship golfing form . 


sort made an ideal setting for the two 
days of business and relaxation. 

The business to be transacted on this 
occasion was largely of a confidential 
nature. Many matters concerning the 
good and welfare of Canadian mills had 
been dealt with at previous monthl) 
meetings held alternately throughout the 
year in Montreal and Toronto, while 
the executive constantly gives extra time 
to matters arising out of the war, some 
of which calls for co-operation with con- 
trol officials in Ottawa. Since flour mill- 
ing is one of the most important of 
Canada’s war industries, production on a 
scale which taxes the capacity of mills 
to its fullest goes on unceasingly. The 
flow of flour from Canada to war fronts 
and to allied countries dependent on 
Canada for supplies never slackens. 

The golfing tournament on Wednes 
day, June 30, was played on_ the 
Seigniory Club course, which is known to 
golfers all over this continent. The 
grand champienship with its attendant 
cup went to H. Norman Davis, of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
who played the quality of golf necessary 
to win any game on this course. Cham- 
pionship cups do not come easily or to 
careless performers on the Seignior} 
Club course. A full record of the results 
of this tournament will be available in 
time for next issue of THe NortHwest- 
ERN MILLER, 





Canada Will Have Big Wheat 
Carryover; Oversea Trade Less 


Toronto, Ont.—While Canada is mak- 
ing heavy shipments of flour overseas 
the quantity of wheat and flour com- 
bined going for export in the first six 
months of the current crop year was 
small in comparison with the previous 
year. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has not been giving export figures regu- 


larly, but in a recent publication showed 
exports of wheat and flour combined 
from Canada from Aug. | to Jan. 31 at 


- 75,568,840 bus as against 105,729,500 bus 


in’ the first half of the previous crop 
year. 

The figures for last six months of the 
current year are expected to be substan- 
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tially higher as monthly flour exports are 
greater now than they were in the open- 
ing months, and this may also be true 
of wheat. Whatever the increase may be 
Canada will have a huge surplus of 
wheat at the end of the crop year, prob- 
ably exceeding 600,000,000 bus. The re- 
duction of about 4,000,000 acres in the 
area sown to wheat in the prairie prov- 
inces this year is the first step towards 
cutting down the surplus. 

Although there are many in Canada 
who doubt the wisdom of reducing the 
wheat crop acreage with a potential 
market in Europe for all available sup- 
plies at the end of the war the problem 
of storage space and the necessity for 
the production of larger crops of coarse 
grains for livestock feed more or less 
gave farmers no option in the matter. 

¥ ¥ 
Week's Export Figure, 4,500,000 

Winnirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat last week topped 4,500,- 
000 bus and included 2,000 000 bus sold 
to the United States for feed require- 
ments. Slightly more than 1,750,000 bus 
were worked to the United Kingdom and 
the remainder to Greece for relief pur- 
poses with distribution under supervi- 
sion of the International Red Cross. 
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AUSTRALIA USING MORE 
WHEAT FOR STOCK FEEDING 


Toronto, Ontr.—A cable dated June 





16 to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa, from the Canadian 
trade commissioner at Melbourne, con- 
tains the information that on June 1 
stocks of unsold wheat in 
totalled 200,000,000 bus. 
was being used as stock feed. 


Australia 
More wheat 
Weather 
conditions in New South Wales were re- 
ported good but all other states were 
in need of rain. ..The wheat acreage was 
expected to be reduced about 25% from 
that of last year. 
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BUYS COUNTRY GRAIN STORAGE 

Winnipec, Man.—Manitoba Pool Ele- 
vators, Ltd., has announced the pur- 
chase of 14 country elevators and 12 
temporary grain annexes from Federal 
Grain, Ltd. 
the western and northern areas of the 
province, boost the 
country elevators owned and operated 
by Manitoba Pool 
212, and the number of annexes to 223. 
The capacity of country elevators and 
annexes combined is approximately 15,- 
500,000 bus. 


These elevators, located in 


total number of 


Elevators, Ltd., to 
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DEATH OF J. J. HORNBERGER 
Toronto, Ont.—J. J. Hornberger, who 
was in the service of Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, for 20 years, died on 
June 28. Mr. Hornberger retired from 
business some time ago, He had been 

a resident of Toronto for 37 years. 
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WORK ON RUST-RESISTANT FLAX 

Wiyyirec, Man.—Dr. L. H. Newman, 
Dominion cerealist, told the house of 
commons agricultural committee last 
week that signs of rust in flaxseed have 
been found in Manitoba and that the 
development of three rust-resistant va- 
rieties of high oil content is well ad- 
vanced. He stated that sunflowers for 
%il production did not look too prom- 
ising as a crop, but that there were many 
Varieties that still had to be studied. 








Sawfly resistant wheat was also being 
developed with the crossing of varieties 
to give a stronger stem. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEED SHIPMENT EXPECTED SOON 
WINNIPEG, Man.- 





Shipment of west- 
ern feed to eastern Canada under the 
emergency reserve plan is expected in a 
week or two. This was indicated last 
week following a conference between the 
Canadian Wheat Board, a shippers’ com- 
mittee of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
and F. W. 
ment feeds administrator. It is antici- 
pated that the first movement will be by 


Presant, Dominion govern- 
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rail and made up chiefly of the feeding 
grades of wheat, 
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CANADIAN BAKING COMPANIES 
DISCLOSE BETTER EARNINGS 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian baking com- 





panies are beginning to show signs of 
improvement in earnings, Some of the 
larger concerns have recently been de- 
claring initial dividends on common 
shares or increased dividend rates. 

It is a long period since this industry 
has been able to do anything for its 
shareholders. In addition to restrictions, 


regulations, rationing of some of the 
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ingredients and current high rates of 
taxation, the baking trade for many 
months in the early part of war had to 
contend with a processing tax on wheat 
which amounted to 70c bbl on flour with- 
out any compensating increase in the 
retail price of bread. 

Since this processing tax was removed 
in July, 1940, and rigid measures of 
economy in operation and services were 
adopted within the industry some im- 
provement has been effected with the 
result that at last baking companies gen- 
their heads above 


erally are getting 


water. 



























AMERICAN 
“IDEAL” 
DIVIDER 
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Gmznican Boker 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD 
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accurate performance have 
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Made from the finest selected spring 
wheats, laboratory controlled for guar- 
anteed uniformity. Henkel’s Bread 
Flours “stand up” in production. De- 
pend on Henkel’s to give you the same 
good results every time. 


“Made good” since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Flour Mills. 


323 EAST ATWATER STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














SECRETARIES OF BAKERS’ 
GROUPS IN WASHINGTON 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Representatives 
from 25 state bakery associations— 
chiefly secretaries—rubbed shoulders and 
broke bread with a group of war agency 
officials here June 17-18, and got a great 
kick out of it and much information from 
close hand contact with federal nabobs 
who are. concerned with the baking 
trades. The meeting, which was the first 
the state bakers’ secretaries ever held in 
Washington, was arranged chiefly by 
Wilmoth C. Mack, American Bakers As- 
sociation staff member, who was former- 
ly an Illinois bakery association execu- 
tive. 

The government officials who talked 
bakery problems with the association of- 
ficers included: 

Arthur Holmaas, acting chief of food 
industry’s labor branch of FDA, and 
Leo Werts, assistant director of the job 
stabilization section of the War Man- 
power Commission, who discussed labor 
shortages and draft deferments for es- 
sential men in bakeshops. 

Robert H. Black, FDA administrator 
of the bread order, who sought straight 
from the shoulder advice from his hear- 
ers on how the order could be best ad- 
ministered. 

Edward Brady, assistant director of 
the division of motor transport, of ODT, 
in whose lap has fallen most of the bak- 
ery requests for relief from tire and 
truck problems. 

Joel Barrell, chief of the food con- 
servation branch of WFA, spoke of the 
necessity for making food go as far as 
possible and saving of critical ingredi- 
ents. 

Richards Conly, William Goodale and 
Edward Bloch of the OPA bakery sec- 
tion, Walter Dietz, new FDA _ bakery 
section chief, and William Smith, new 
chief of the sugar section of OPA, con- 
tributed helpful answers to questions. 

Charles Margerum, chief of the con- 
trolled materials inquiry branch of 
WPB, and his associate Harry Callen- 
berg, discussed the complexities of 
CMP No. 5 and how to qualify for 
scarce materials and equipment there- 
under. 

The governmental-trade powwow fol- 
lowed a luncheon on June 17 and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mack, “was fruitful in 
disclosing to the visiting secretaries how 
government and business can co-operate 
in an industry which means so much to 
the military and civilian population.” A 
dinner was given to the conferees by 
ABA, with Ralph Ward, John McCarthy, 
Tom Smith, William Quinlan, Searing 
East and Mr. Mack as the hosts. 

At a business session, at which Robert 
Sullivan, of the New England Bakers 
Association, presided, Fred Laufenberg, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Association, 
was elected chairman, and Ann Patter- 
son, of the Associated Bakers of Illinois, 
secretary. The group planned to meet 
again in Washington in October or No- 
vember or at any war council which 
may be called before then, 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TRANSFERRED TO NORFOLK 

Horace Small, Small & Estes Bakery, 
Gainesville, Ga., former member of the 
board of governors of the Southern Bak- 
ers Association and treasurer of the 
Georgia Bakers Council, has been trans- 
ferred to Norfolk, Va., where he is 
serving in a naval bakery. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent ePill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 














Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York Oity 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








We are always ready ei fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator _— City, Mo. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
| MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 
MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO «- U.S.A. 











Mennel 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, Mo. 
Our 94th year 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


é OF DOUGH STABILITY 


1, WisDOM 
FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 




















VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 




















King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








SUNNY 
KANSAS 








The Baker 
who already 
bakes it 


will tell you 
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The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage + 


WHEAT FLOUR 


WICHITA - - KANSAS institute 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriime Co., Inman, Kan. 





Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 





Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WINTER 
SPRING 

a DURUM 
ees 
By the 

TRUCK-LOAD 

INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 

BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 




















THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 





A Reali Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 








Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 












ARCHER>VA 
J. M. CHILTO 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS cans” 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN ERANCISCO, CAL. 


MINNEAPOLIS parse 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








PROBLEM IN PRONOUNS.—A 
reader of this page who likes to take a 
the 


He comments: 


friendly pot-shot at author wants 


to know why the “we.” 
“It would be singular, indeed, if you 


were plural! . . . Who the hell do you 


think you are, anyway—good King 
John?” 
This final stab sent us to Webster, 


who says of we that it is used “for the 
singular I: (a) by kings and other sov- 
ereigns. ‘This plural style is said to have 
been begun by King John of England 
whose and the 
French sovereigns followed about A.D. 
1200. 
to keep an impersonal character or to 


example the German 


(b) By editors and other writers 


avoid the egotistical sound of a repeated 
ths 

That seems to explain things. 
theless, we (1) think we (1) 
and are just as egotistical in the plural 


Never- 
can be 


number, if not more so, than in the sin- 
gular. Stands to reason, mathematical- 
ly and because of the personal equation. 
And yet we would feel very uncomfort- 
able writing I. We (I) would feel in- 
completely dressed, as we do in that re- 
current dream of ours (mine) in which 
we (1) go to the opera in pajamas. 
Then, too, as tending to offset the egoism, 
there’s more coverage in we than in I 

it tends toward anonymity and divided 
responsibility, and to express our (my) 
real diffidence and even timidity. 

But let’s try it a bit, and see how it 
goes. I find (shrink, ye violets!) that 
this Stuffed Straights business has been 
going on now for more than eight years. 
The intention was to make of it a kind 
of hell-box for frivolous and unimportant 
matter, and it seems to me that in this 
light it must have been a fairly complete 
success. ‘The chap who speaks editorially 
for this journal, and who thus is en- 
titled to use the editorial we (even to 
converting himself, capriciously, once in 
a while, into the singular ourself) is 
Mr. R. E. Sterling, whose page is the 
one you turn to first when you open the 
paper. But once in a while an opinion 
has been allowed to creep into Stuffed 
Straights, like a flake of 
chunk of gravel or even a pesky weevil; 


bran or a 


though when this has happened great 
care has been taken to keep it as nearly 
as possible within the known or supposed 
bounds of the editor’s temperament and 
the journal’s policy and tradition. In 
one sense this has imposed a rather se- 
vere limitation upon the page’s content, 
but in another it has conferred almost 
a licentious degree of freedom to browse 
among the many unimportant matters 
that remain after Mr. Sterling has dealt 
with the important ones. It has shel- 
tered me, too, from all necessity to be 
dignified and serious. 

This is no apology, though maybe it 


There is no excuse for a 
column unless it sticks 
to some kind of a last, which in this case 
is all that has to do in any way with 
But, 
wide as that field is—from field to table, 
from physics to metaphysics, from prison 
to paradise—once in a while it has failed 
momentarily to produce even the note of 
appropriate frivolity upon which to build 
the types, 


ought to be. 
trade journal 


man’s best and cheapest food. 


Then have come brief excur- 
sions out of bounds, to subjects not even 
remotely associated with bread. By and 
large, though, the materials apropos are 
seemingly inexhaustible. They pour in 
like time, as persistent as bad habits and 
as idle thoughts. 


Sometimes I wonder. Is there enough 
sweetness and light on this page? Or 
is it too critical, too cynical—too much 
of a croak and too little of a clarion call? 
Maybe we-all had better reform and stir 
in a little more treacle—sap of the kind 
that sweetens the pap of most business 
journals, 


S = 8 


There are a great many things 

minds that are difficult to 
understand or to explain. One of them 
is a certain cerebral impression of Mr. 
Patrick Murphy Malin, assistant chief of 
the division of programs and requirements 
in the Office of Foreign Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Operations, of which Former 
Governor Herbert Lehman is chief. Mr. 
Malin told the national association of 
cereal chemists at its recent annual con- 
vention in St. Louis that “apart from 
the small proportion used for animal 
feed,” wheat and corn germ are now 
waste products. What, it is greatly to be 
wondered, does Mr. Malin think millers 
do with the germs? Toss ’em into the 
tail race as they did half a century ago 
before it was discovered that pigs throve 
on mill offals? 


in official 


Apparently there are two schools of 
thought in Britain on the subject of post- 
war bread. Branny folks. think they 
have white bread licked permanently. 
One of them puts it this way: “The pub- 
lic, better educated in nutritional prob- 
lems than it was 25 years ago, will not 
be fooled again.” The more prevalent 
view, however, is that the British public 
will again demand a white loaf. 


If there is at first a little obscurity 
in the editorial caption “Spanners in the 
Works,” appearing in a current issue of 
the South African Miller and Baker, an 
American reader need only summon up 
his synonyms and there it is—our old 
familiar “Monkey Wrench in the Ma- 
chinery.” 


By Carroll K. Michener 








TOO LITTLE? TOO LATE?—Mr. R. 
F. Bausman of New York City thus com- 
ments upon THe NorrHwestern MILLer’s 
cover picture of June 9—a_ millwheel 
decorated by three female figures in 
bathing suits: 

“At long last sex appeal superimposed 
on the old 


millwheel. It took you a 


long time to succumb to the present 
trend in advertising.” 
It is not clear whether Mr. Bausman 


criticizes the succumbing or the slow- 
ness in succumbing. Another critic thinks 
the bathing girls might have been en- 
larged a bit—too much millwheel, too 
little sex appeal. 

Anyway, too little or too late as they 
may be, it might as well be admitted 
that the bathing girls are a revolution 
when the historical background is exam- 
ined. Throughout the Victorian age (let 
us not venture back to Chaucer and the 
robust manners and social customs por- 
irayed in his “Miller’s Tale”) there was 
always a miller’s daughter somewhere 
among the scenery. But she was never 
in a bathing suit—never even in a pair 
of slacks oiling up the gears. She was 
becomingly capped and kirtled and pet- 
ticoated and bustled. Usually she was 
toting the miller’s dinner to him, or 
calling him to supper. And almost in- 
variably she had the miller’s apprentice 
in a poetic lather. She was fair. No 
miller’s daughter ever was heard of 
who wasn’t fair. Way back as far as 
the Anglo-Saxon chronicles 
“there was a milnare, and this milnare 
had a dowtcher fayre.” Millers, with- 
out known exception, seemed to have 
daughters, and all the daughters were 
good lookers. 


earliest 


Tennyson’s own creation 
was such a wow he wanted to be “the 
jewel that trembled in her ear.” (He 
even went so far as to want to be her 
girdle about her dainty waist, or the 
necklace upon her balmy bosom.) 

Tue NorrHwestern Miter has pub- 
lished a great many highly idealized pic- 
tures of millers’ daughters, but they 
could hardly be called nymphs couchant 
upon the tailrace. Wonder what we 
ought to do—go back to the Victorian 
picture-morgue or let ourselves out all 
the way on pin-up art? 
¥ ¥ 


It was around 20 years ago that ad- 
vertising went off the front cover of THE 
NorRTHWESTERN MILLER and art went on 
(prior to that, for many years, art had 
been mingled with advertising.) Of the 
thousand or so cover pictures printed in 
the two decades just passed 210, the 
shop's statistical lady says, were of femi- 
nine gender, and 235 were masculine. 
That is, women and girl children ap- 


peared almost as often as men and boys. 
The other picture subjects belonged to 
still art or the animal kingdom. The 
Statistical researcher, however, found no 
other bathing beauties than the ones 
about which Mr. Bausman writes. At 
best, she says (or at worst, Mr. Baus- 
man?), 22 are “decidedly feminine” in 
character, and only five leggy. 


Professor William J. Luyten 
of the Department of Astronomy, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, a Hollander whose 
father died in a German concentration 
camp, warned our local S. A. R. chapter 
the other day that we stand an excellent 
chance of losing the next war against 
Germany at the same time that we win 
this one. How? By letting our unhurt, 
unhating American sentimentalists step 
in to prevent the bloody revenge of con- 
quered Europe. . . . In contemplating the 
possible loss of this war, thinks the pro- 
fessor, Nazi Germany (not just Hitler 
has planned ahead to 1965. Before its 
present armies go down to defeat it will 
have done its mightiest to destroy the 
conquered populations—to kill their 
youth and to take their substance, so that 
they will be unable to offer resistance a 
quarter of a century hence. Only if those 
of the conquered who remain, feeble as 
they may be, are allowed to do their 
worst to the Nazis before the world is 
anesthetized to peace again can that be 
avoided. . . . Must we be too pure and 
sweet to hate or to permit others to hate 
who have at least earned the right to 
repay in kind for unforgettable and un- 
forgiveable cruelties? Thus will we be 
digging the graves of another condemned 
and unborn generation of our own. Hate 
armed and activated by atrocity appals 
the mind, but may it not be the on!y 
cure for something infinitely worse? 


Carlton F. Sturdy, of New York 
City, public relations man for the Amer- 
ican Can Co., speaking before the Ki- 
wanis Club in Minneapolis, said: “The 
plutocrat of the future will not be the 
man with two or three cars in his garage, 
but the man with a victory garden and 4 
coop full of chickens.” Mr. Sturdy out- 
lined the gravity of the food situation in 
this country and urged everyone to get be- 
hind the victory garden drive. Without 
soldiers of the soil, he said, our other 
fronts would soon collapse. And, he added, 
if European civilization is to be saved, 
it will have to be fed first; in the postwar 
days that are ahead of us, the United 
States will have to feed 500,000,000 
people outside its own borders. . . . Well, 


this doesn’t exactly cure that V-Garden 
lumbago but it helps us to forget it; 
which is just as well, for it would seem 
that we’re going to have a lot more of it. 
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‘Its Better Hour 
~for Baker 
Grocer, Jobber” 


More loaves 
bo the Barrel 


Better 



















Inexpensive quality insurance against 
baking mishaps. Strong, uniform, de- 
pendable under all conditions. 


All flours enriched for customers 
who prefer it. 


W.A. Chain, Mana ger, 


SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO, 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINED“ > 
DAILY CAPACITY 


WHEAT STORAGE 
500,000 BUSHELS 


S) 1700 BARRELS Q) 
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ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“SUPER FLOUR” 


Here is a really “big” flour 














With a generous wholesome 
quality 


That gives the baker confi- 
dence in its performance 


A flour that will stand as 
much punishment as 


A good baker ever has the 


heart to give good, honest 
flour. 


You will share our pride in 
it as soon as you see it. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 




















J. J. PaADDEN, President S. M. Sivertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 





For... 
CAKE BAKERS 


Who cannot gamble on 
Cake baking results 


U 








§ Boonville Mills Co. 


BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 
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CROOKSTON, MINN. 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushelse Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


Bese ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WHEAT 
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IN CHICAGO 

Among Chicago visitors last week were 
Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling 
Co., Mascoutah, Ill.; Guy C. Grimes, 
Inland Mills, Inc., Des Moines; W. R. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; D. H. Wilson, Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co. Alton, IL; Fred 
Borries, Clark R. Yager, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co,, Inc., Louisville; Charles Ritz, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Gordon H. Clark, International Milling 
Co., Buffalo; G. S. Kennedy, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Heegaard, 


HOME FROM SOUTH 

J. B. Ferguson, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, returned last week from a 
business trip to the South. 


FEDERATION TRAVELERS 

W. Floyd Keepers, Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, attended the Na- 
tional Education Association’s meeting 
in Indianapolis last week. F. A. Smith, 
also of the Millers National Federation, 
Chicago, was in Washington. 


ADMIRATION 

H. A. Marteny, secretary of the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, spent a 
day on the Hutchinson trading floor 
admiring the new wheat samples, 


KIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 

William B. Campbell, who served as 
vice president and general manager of 
the Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, for 
13 years, celebrated his 80th birthday 
anniversary quietly at his home in that 
city on June 15. He 
years ago. 


retired several 


BACK AT WORK 

Miss Marguerite Gifford, of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago office staff, 
returned to her desk last week fully re- 
covered from a recent illness. 


WISCONSIN INTERLUDE 

S. J. Schuster, manager of the St. 
Louis office, Cereal By-Products Co., left 
last week for a 10-day trip to Bangor, 
Wis. 


VACATION TIME 

Duane L. Norby, manager of Cargill, 
Inc., Toledo, and first vice president of 
the Toledo Board of Trade, has returned 
from a month’s vacation, part of which 
was spent in the Northwest. Alfred E. 
Schultz, secretary of the Toledo Board 
of Trade, is away on vacation. 
MINNEAPOLIS VISITORS 

E. R. Tilley, Gates Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and U. A. Arnold, of 
Chicago, brokerage representatives of 


the Atkinson Milling Co., visited Minne- 
apolis this past week. 


AT HOME OFFICE 

M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, assistant 
general sales manager for the southwest- 
ern division of General Mills, Inc., is a 
visitor at the company headquarters in 
Minneapolis. 


MILL OFFICE VISITORS 

Visitors at Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.’s 
Kansas City offices last week were J. W. 
Hutchins, Columbia, Miss., representative 
for the company, and two men from At- 


alla Milling and Produce Co., Koscius- 
ko, the president of the company, Reggie 
Smithson, and Jack Triplett, superin- 
tendent. 


BUSINESS STILL BRISK 

Arthur F. G. Raikes, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis, spent the last fortnight vis- 
iting flour and feed friends in Kansas. 
He finds the feed business almost as 
husky as it has been for the last sev- 
eral months, despite the distressing in- 
gredient situation. 


J. KE. VAUGHN WITH CARGILL 


James E. Vaughn, for the last sev- 
eral years until he resigned recently the 
assistant manager of MFA Grain & Feed 
Co., Kansas City, has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Omaha office 
for Cargill, Inc. Mr. Vaughn assumed 
his new duties July 6, and will move 
his family to Omaha soon. 
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MORRIS GORDON 

Morris Gordon, 62, engaged in the 
bakery business for 35 years, died re- 
cently at his home in Fall River, Mass. 
A native of Russia, Mr. Gordon came 
to this country 40 years ago. 


MRS. GRETA LARSEN 
Mrs. Greta Larsen, 81, mother of Fred 


Larsen, president of Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co., Chicago, died July 2. 











NE of the first graduates in 1916 
of the University of Minnesota’s 
business course—three years of 
academic work and one year of law, plus 
or two in Harvard Business 
School, with a stretch overseas in World 
War I with the 301st Field Artillery and 
10th Balloon and Aerial Observation 
squadron, wearing the silver bar of a 


a class 


Plattsburg reserve lieutenant, sums up 
the pre-business background of Cyrus S. 
Kauffman, chief of the Office of Distri- 
bution and Operations of the Grain 
Products Branch of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration. 

Born in St. Paul on a date which 
he says is unimportant, Mr. Kauffman 
admits that most of his life has been 
spent in advertising and promotion of 
commodities, not individuals, and he 
doesn’t want to break the rule now by 
talking about himself. Persistent ques- 
tioning, however, brought out a few 
facts about the man who perhaps has 
closer contacts with the milling, baking, 
and other cereal grain trades than any 
other federal official, to wit: 

First job—Tour of European markets 
in quest of laces for a New York im- 
porter, followed by a similar tour seek- 
ing cocoa beans for a Boston manufac- 
turer. 


Mrs. Larsen was born in Norway and 
came to this country as a child. She was 
the mother of nine children. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LIGHTNING DAMAGE REPAIRED 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Lightning that 
struck a motor in the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co,, put the mill 
out of operation for a couple of weeks, 





but it is now about ready to resume 
A service man from Penn- 
sylvania arrived at the mill the morning 


operation. 


after the storm, coming by air in an 
attempt to repair the motor without de- 
lay. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JEAN E. ZELLER NOW HEADS 
WPB BAG CONTROL SECTION 


D. C.—Jean E. Zeller 
has been appointed chief of the paper 
and textile bag section, containers di- 
vision, War Production Board. He suc- 
Mr. 
Zeller formerly was purchasing agent for 
the Standard Milling Co. and entered 
government service as industrial analyst 
in the containers division in 1942. 





WASHINGTON, 


ceeds Karl Karlson, who resigned. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PIONEER CELEBRATION ON JULY 24 

Ocpen, Uraun.—The annual Pioneer 
Days celebration will be held at Ogden 
on July 24. On July 24, 1847, Brigham 
Young entered the Salt Lake valley with 
his band of pioneers and said, “This is 
the place.” He planted grain, irrigated 
the wheat fields, and built flour mills. An- 
nually, pageants are held depicting the 
coming of grain to Mormondom; how 
the seagulls saved the crops from crick- 
ets in 1848, and kept the flour industry 
going. Grain men, flour dealers and 
bakers will join in the celebration. 


THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


PRESIDING OFFICER 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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Lt. Thruston Morton, USNR, is in 
command of a combination mine sweep- 
er and sub-chaser, stationed in the Pa- 
cific. He left the vice presidency of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., in 1941 to 
undergo a year’s training at the Great 
Lakes Naval Station. With the rank of 
lieutenant, junior grade, he went to sea 
in the summer of 1942, and in the in 
tervening period has seen much active 
duty in the Atlantic and also has been 
an instructor in the mine layer schoo! 
at Yorktown, Va, His promotion to a 
full lieutenancy occurred several months 
ago. 








* 


Captain Jason Brown, son of John F 
Brown, Jas. H. Knowles & Son, Boston, 
has been awarded the Distinguished Fly 
ing Medal. He has been stationed in: 
Australia for more than a year as bomb 
er pilot. His recent promotion to cap 
tain also carried with it the assignment 
of operations officer. Mr. Brown’s 
younger son, Wells, completed his course 
at Yale University and was commis 
sioned an ensign in the U. S. Naval Re 
serve on June 15 and is now on active 
duty. 

* 


Robert Wood, son of Gordon B. Wood, 
sales manager for the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, is now sta 
tioned at Fort Riley, Kansas, at an 











By Emmet Dougherty 





Cyrus S. Kauffman 
. close to grain trades... 


First firm bearing name of Kauffman > 


—modest printing shop in Boston, out 
of which he gradually developed the 
marketing and merchandising research 
techniques which he has followed until 


joining the war agencies in Washington. 

Along the way leading to the estal 
lishment of the firm of Kauffman and 
Poore in Chicago in 1939, which dealt 
with distribution and marketing prob 
lems, and in which he gained his firs! 
food and general commodity clients, 
Kauffman modestly admits that he has 
served as vice president of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and held offices 
in the Boston Typothetae other 
graphic arts organizations. 

Mr. Kauffman went to Washington 
over a year ago as principal economi: 
advisor to J. R. Bishop, then head ot 
the grain products branch of the War 
Production Board. He transferred as 
a full time employee to the Food Dis 
tribution Administration when the WP} 
experts were absorbed by Secretary 0! 
Agriculture Wickard. He is government 
presiding officer of all cereal advisory 
committees, such as wheat flour, wet and 
dry corn milling, baking, breakfast spe 
cialties, soy products, baking powder, 
and dry soups. 

Mrs. Kauffman and their two daugl- 
ters, one married and the other in high 
school, make up the Kauffman domicile, 
which is located in Silver Spring, Mary- 
land, a semi-rural residential district, 
where Victory Gardens abound. 


and 
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@ WINS BORDEN AWARD @ 





Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, assistant chief, 
U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Washington, has re- 
ceived the seventh Borden award, con- 
sisting of a gold medal and $1,000. Dr. 
Stiebeling was named in recognition of 
her years of study of U. S. food habits. 
Her research has served as a basis for 
production goals for protective foods as 
well as education goals in the national 
nutrition program, 

A native of Ohio, Dr. Stiebeling ob- 
tained the degree of B.S. at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and stud- 
ied at Columbia under Dr. H. C. Sher- 
man for her Ph.D. She is now assistant 
to Dr. Sherman, chief of the Bureau of 
Dr. Stiebeling has traveled 
extensively abroad on food missions. She 


Nutrition. 


was formerly a member of the technical 
staff of the health committee of the 
League of Nations. 





ROTC graduate camp, awaiting orders 
to go to some officers’ training center. 
The young man ranked high in military 
work at Kansas State College, where he 
majored in agriculture. 


* 


Lieutenant Fred Wolf, president of the 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, an officer 
in the Navy reserve stationed at Blacks- 
burg, Va., recently spent a few days at 
home in Ellinwood. 


* 


Ensign Dudley Russell, president of 
the Duluth Universal Milling Co., was 
home on leave for a few days last week. 
He returned to his post July 2, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Russell via the steamer 
Hamonie as far as Detroit. 
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FEED GRAIN RAIL RATE 
ADVANCE IS SUSPENDED 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Upon receipts of 
more than a hundred telegrams and let- 
ters protesting railroad cancellation of 
truck-compelled rates on feeding grains 
within western trunk line territory, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
Suspended the increased rates. 

The Board of Trade of Kansas City, 
the St. Joseph Grain Exchange, Omaha 
Grain Exchange, the Sioux City Grain 
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Exchange, and the Missouri Millers’ As- 
sociation led the list of formal petition- 
ers asking an investigation of the pro- 
posed increased rates and charges re- 
sulting if the motor competitive rates 
and transit 


accompanying privileges 


were allowed to expire June 30 and 
Oct. 1, respectively. 
The Office of Price Administration 


also sought suspension because the in- 
crease might cause petitions for adjust- 
ment in the price on corn 
equal to the freight increase on feeding 
grains. 


maximum 


The Department of Agriculture told 
ICC the increase would amount to as 
much as 10@12c¢ a 100 lbs. Other peti- 
tioners included the Farmers Co-oper- 
ative Exchange; General Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, which stated its operations and 
prepared feeds would be handicapped as 
much as 50% in some cases; Missouri 
Farmers Association, Carnation Milk 
Co., Packing Co., Union 
Stockyards, and numerous chambers of 
commerce and civic clubs. 

Chicago Board of Trade earlier pro- 
tested continuance of the truck-compelled 
adjustment which the carriers have now 
attempted to remove and _ contended 
it would have the effect of unnecessarily 
drawing these feeding grains from the 
Chicago market. 


Springfield 
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NEW RULES ISSUED FOR 
LABORATORY PRIORITIES 


WASHINGTON, 





D. C.—Priority assis- 
tance for materials required by scien- 
tific and technological laboratories are af- 
fected by two amended orders (P-43 and 
L-144) issued June 28 by the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

Preference rating Order P-43 assigns 
preference and an 
symbol -to laboratories, as 
in order, to assist them in obtaining 
all materials and equipment needed to 
carry on scientific or technological ac- 
tivities. 

All laboratories receive a_ prefer- 
ence rating and allotment symbol under 
the amended order. those 
laboratories carrying on work of great 
importance to the war effort are entitled 
to obtain a serial number under the 
order. If they obtain a serial number, 
they may use a higher preference rat- 
ing than other laboratories. (Serial num- 
bers assigned under the former Order 
P-43 are valid under the amended order 
without re-application.) Also, all lab- 
oratories owned or operated by the 
Army or Navy receive high preference 
ratings. 

Amended order L-144 restricts the de- 
livery of any one item or quantity of 
the same item of equip- 
having a value of $50 or 
more, or the delivery on a purchase or- 
der of laboratory equipment worth $200 
or more, even though no item or quantity 
of the same item on the order has a 
value of $50 or more, unless authorized 
by the War Production Board on Form 
WPB-1414 (formerly PD-620). 


ratings allotment 


However, 


laboratory 
ment 
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OHIO MILL BURNS 
To.epo, Oxn1o.—The 50-bbl flour mill 
of Klingensmith Bros., at Leavittsburg, 
Ohio, was destroyed by fire June 22 with 
loss of $30,000, including large quanti- 
ties of flour, feed, grain, and baled hay 
and straw. Fire was believed to have 

started from defective wiring, 


(o'annon SOALLEY 


Manufactures the Choicest spring 


wheat flour under Laboratory and 


Bake Shop control for your com- 


plete satisfaction. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis 


Leading “Raents 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 


MARITIME 
INVADER 


HIGLUTEN 








defined’ 





“Golden Loaf” t's ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








PROMPT *. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the. picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








K F. & R.’s . 
GENUINE 
MGLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
ements 








requir of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 


Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 








LABORATORY SERVICE 
Exclusively a Cereal Consulting } 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industrie 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 


Joome grin, Me 


[coms Bldg 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 
Topeka, Kansas 
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GENERAL MILLS LAUNCHES 
INSTITUTIONAL CAMPAIGN 


Minn.—With a 
fold objective—to emphasize its wide- 
spread research activities and link prod- 
ucts more closely with the company name 


MIN NEAPOLIS, two- 


General Mills, Inc., is launching a new 


institutional campaign in six national 


magazines. The drive has been outlined 
to the company’s sales organization at 
30 meetings from coast to coast. 

Two different types of advertising will 
be used, the first describing General 
Mills’ work in various 
fields, food for the armed forces and 
lend-lease, products control, home serv- 
ice, naval manufacture, and 
research in vitamins, animal feed, bak- 


research and 


ordnance 
ery flour and nutrition. This series will 
be carried in American Magazine, Farm 
Wife, Look 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


Journal and Farmer’s and 

The second approach is designed to 
give women aid in buying, preparing 
and conserving food under wartime con- 
ditions, including advice on how to make 
meat and vegetables go further, how to 
use and conserve fats and shortenings, 
and tips on other homemaker’s problems. 
This series will appear in McCall’s and 
Woman’s Home Companion, also start- 
ing this month. ‘The institutional copy 
will be in addition to General Mills’ reg- 
ular current product promotion, which is 
to be continued. 
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ANTI-TRUST CASES AGAINST 

SAFEWAY, KROGER DISMISSED 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Indictments charg- 
ing the Safeway Stores, Inc., and Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. with violations of 
the anti-trust laws were dismissed June 
28 by Richard J. Hopkins, federal 
judge. Demurrers filed by the 
panies to the indictments returned by a 
grand jury Jan, 20 were upheld by the 
court in ruling the charges were indefi- 
nite and insufficient. 


com- 
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W. A. RICHARDS RESIGNS 
Burrato, N. Y.—W. A. Richards 
has resigned from the International Mill- 
ing Co., with which he has_ been con- 
nected for 17 years. Mr. Richards at 
the time of his resignation was with the 
bakery service department of the com- 
pany. He was at one time head of the 
Niagara Frontier Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. Mr. 
Richards has not yet announced his fu- 
ture plans, except that after a brief 
vacation, he expects to return to Min- 
neapolis to live. 
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CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB HOLDS 
WELL-ATTENDED GOLF PARTY 
Itu.—The Bakers club of 
Chicago held its best attended golf party 
at Rolling Green Country Club, Arling- 
ton Heights, Ill., June 29. Members and 
guests totaled 170, of which 116 played 
golf. The others participated in a horse- 
shoe tournament and other pastimes. 
A. Caron, of Yo-Ho Food Products 
Co., won first low net prize in the golf 
tournament; Frank A. Trochin, P. G. 
Baking Co., second low net; L. Lubin, 
Community Bakeshop, third low net; E. 
Kratz, Standard Milling Co., fourth low 
net; V. C. Usher, Bowman Dairy Co., 
fifth low net; L. Waldron, Thomas E. 
O'Neill Co., sixth low net. Many other 
golf prizes were awarded, including war 
bonds and: stamps and merchandise. 


CHICAGO, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


First prize in the blind bogey event 
was won by five players, S. J. Joss, H. 
N. Vance, Callerman Co.; 
George Hackbush, International Milling 
Co.; B. Brenner, Bowman Dairy Co.; 
W. L. Grewe, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co. Second place prizes went to 
L. A. Williamson, 
Inc.; S. L. 
M. Rothven. 

George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, won 
the tournament. Other win- 
ners were John Reget, Wagner-Reget 
Co.; S. J. Kosteling, John F. Jelke Co.; 
S. O. Werner, Tue American Baker. 

The committee in charge was com- 


Piper Co.; 


Grennan Bakeries, 
Friedman, Ohio Salt Co.; 


horseshoe 


mended for the fine arrangements, which 
concluded with a dinner in the evening 
when the prizes were awarded. The 
committee consisted of W. Jaeger, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., chairman; H, E. 
Bear, Bear-Stewart Co.; George Burny, 
Burny Bros., Inc.; S. J. Joss, H. Piper 
Co.; S. Kretchman, Elgin Foods, Inc.; 
Q. C. Lockwood, Deppe Baking Co. 
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CUSTARD GOODS WARNING 
Mitwavuker, Wis.—Dr. E. R. Krum- 
biegel, health commissioner, has issued a 
warning to all city bakers that produc- 
tion of custard filled or cream filled 
cake or pie is prohibited from May 15 


through Oct. 1 under city ordinance. 
The law went into effect about a year 
ago following food poisoning seriously 
affecting 80 persons attending a picnic 
at which such baked goods had been 
served. In the last two years 65 out- 
breaks of food poisoning were reported 
to the health department. Baked cus- 
tards are exempt under the ordinance. 
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DES MOINES STRIKE ENDED 

Drs Moines, Iowa.—A four-day strike 
by 48 repair shop and maintenance em- 
ployees of five Des Moines bakeries 
ended June 26. The dispute, between 
Machinists Union No. 254 and bakery 
owners was over certain provisions of a 
contract. The disputed provisions had 
been submitted to Roy B. Shaffer, a 
commissioner for the United States con- 
ciliation service, and when that failed 
were sent to WLB. 
were Continental, 
Schulze and Supreme. 





affected 
Ungles, 


Bakeries 
Colonial, 
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W. H. HOWARD RETIRES 
INDIANAPOLIS, 





Inp.—Retirement of 
William H. Howard as secretary of the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade has been 
announced. He has been succeeded by 
E. A. Manlove, auditor of the board for 
28 years. 


<> ———— 


A Table for Converting Bushel Prices 
to Hundredweight Prices 


HE tables below show the relative values by the bushel and the hundredweight 
for wheat and other commodities weighing 60 lbs to the bushel, and for corn 
and other commodities weighing 56 lbs to the bushel. 





WHEAT 
a] be bes be to t 
a= Bf a2 8 a2 8 
of ©. of# au. of Oy 
Cr Os or oO. oO: a 
ES 5s ES ES ES ES 
om a a ou Q a 
$1.00 $1.67 $1.34 $2.23 $1.68 $2.80 
1.01 1.68 1,35 2.25 1.69 2.82 
1.02 1.70 1.36 2.27 1.70 2.83 
1.03 1.72 1.37 28 1.71 2.85 
1.04 1.73 1.38 q 1.72 2.87 
1,05 1.75 1.39 32 1.73 2.88 
1.06 1.77 1.40 33 1.74 2.90 
1.07 1.78 1,41 2.35 1.75 2.92 
1.08 1.80 1.42 2.37 1.76 2.93 
1.09 1.82 e 1.43 2.38 See 2.95 
1.10 1.83 1.44 2.40 1.78 2.97 
1.11 1.85 1.45 2.42 1.79 2.98 
1.12 1.87 1.46 2.43 1.80 3.00 
1.13 1.88 1.47 2.45 1.81 3.02 
1.14 1.90 1.48 2.47 1.82 3.03 
1.15 1.92 1.49 2.48 1.83 3.05 
1.16 1.93 1.50 2.50 1.84 3.07 
1.17 1.95 1.51 2.52 1.85 3.08 
1.18 1.97 1.52 2.53 1.86 3.10 
1.19 1.98 1.53 2.55 1.87 3.12 
1.20 2.00 1.54 2.57 1.88 3.13 
1.21 2.02 1.55 2.58 1.89 3.15 
1.22 2.03 1.56 2.60 1.90 3.17 
1.2 2.05 1.57 2.62 1.91 3.18 
1.24 2.07 1.58 2.63 1.92 3.20 
1.25 2.08 1.59 2.65 1.93 3.22 
1.26 2.10 1.60 2.67 1.94 3.23 
1.27 2.12 1.61 2.68 1.95 3.25 
1.28 2.13 1.62 2.70 1.96 3.27 
1.2 2.15 1.63 2.72 1.97 3.28 
1,30 2.17 1.64 2.73 1.98 3.30 
1.31 2.18 1.65 2.75 1.99 3.32 
1.32 2.20 1.66 2.77 2.00 3.33 
1.33 2.22 1.67 2.78 





CORN 
= i> = be — he 
aE 8 as R 82 § 
es a. of Qe of Oy 
' i>) oO. (3) oO; ° 
c= <= =o << 3 ee 
7 ¥ .¥ a? a. id 
$1.00 $1.78 $1.34 $2.39 $1.68 $3.00 
1.01 1.80 1.35 2.41 1.69 3.02 
1.02 1.82 1.36 2.43 1.70 3.03 
1.03 1.84 1.37 2.45 1.71 3.05 
1.04 1.86 1.38 2.46 1.72 3.07 
1.05 1.87 1.39 2.48 1.73 3.09 
1.06 1.89 1.40 2.50 1.74 3.11 
1.07 1.91 1.41 2.52 1.75 3.12 
1.08 1.93 1.42 2.53 1.76 3.14 
1.09 1.95 1.43 2.55 1.77 3.16 
1.10 1.96 1.44 2.57 1.78 3.18 
1.11 1.98 1.45 2.59 1.79 3.20 
1.12 2.00 1.46 2.61 1.80 3.21 
1.13 2.02 1.47 2.62 1.81 3.23 
1.14 2.03 1.48 2.64 1.82 3.25 
1.15 2.05 1.49 2.66 1.83 3.27 
1.16 2.07 1.50 2.68 1.84 3.28 
1.17 2.09 1.51 2.70 1.85 3.30 
1.18 2.11 1.62 2.71 1.86 3.32 
1.19 2.12 1.53 2.73 1.87 3.34 
1.20 2.14 1.54 2.75 1.88 3.36 
1.21 2.16 1.55 2.77 1.89 3.37 
1.22 2.18 1.56 2.78 1.90 3.39 
1.23 2.20 1.57 2.80 1.91 3.41 
1.24 2.21 1.58 2.82 1.92 3.43 
1.25 2.23 1.59 2.84 1.93 3.45 
1.26 2.25 1.60 2.86 1.94 3.46 
1.27 2.26 1.61 2.87 1.95 3.48 
1.28 2.28 1.62 2.89 1.96 3.50 
1.29 2.30 1.63 2.91 1.97 3.52 
1.30 2.32 1.64 2.93 1.98 3.53 
1.31 2.34 1.65 2.95 1.99 3.55 
1.32 2.36 1.66 2.96 2.00 3.57 
1.33 2.37 1.67 2.98 





ONITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, 
year ago: 


in bushels (000'’s omitted), 


7-—Wheat—, 


of date July 


a—Corn—, 


3, and corresponding date of a 


-—Oats—"  -—Rye— > -—Barley— 

















1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Oe “cewsideswed ear 1,667 6,742 277 433 11 9 89 89 2 2 
Deven eswake vee 3,764 6,746 2,043 8,380 2,219 122 4,229 3,449 1,197 127 
EPP ree 141 75 ‘ne 6 - +e es - 61 oe 
CD. vce. ws 40.6504 0:0:0% 3,010 9,428 2,293 14,974 1,563 572 7,399 4,169 952 299 
MM on ctacesiiee é* ve ee 187 ° ° 134 " ee 
a, errr re “8 125 ne 2 - 4 ‘ 300 T 230 
BPE. Ssigtccawiwdeee iis 32,952 31,994 209 4,615 268 15 2,089 1,457 1,490 24 
Pee WUNEM cccceseeees 9,645 11,888 59 231 33 76 44 4 107 72 
CRUAVOREOR ccccvcvececse 5,108 5,144 P ee ee ‘ ° ° oe 
PRUCCHIBGOR occcccccccer 7,487 9,371 cs ie T - ws < ‘ 
Em@iamapolia ..ccccsccce 753 857 1,198 1,883 116 148 85 48 12 as 
ne SE 0c cece 23,696 31,969 334 3,849 221 12 697 338 121 251 
Milwaukee ............ 325 2,706 12 1,750 7 63 164 1,175 1,262 660 
Minneapolis ........... 28,552 35,951 214 4,371 1,336 419 6,128 4,781 1,635 1,209 
New Orleans .......... 1,989 2,024 10 42 17 10 3 o° oe q 
New York ...ccccccvcss 270 510 69 338 we 34 1 rr s@ _ 
SS (ipa voce e:te0 te 7,247 12,437 829 5,668 143 94 241 97 96 90 
BOTUD Kvse Fewer dct tees 94 567 250 115 a< ee es R 184 156 
Philadelphia ........... 1,605 1,853 69 528 10 6 38 53 2 7 
i, ME neice 6sw0wn ees 4,442 4,783 426 3,334 299 14 354 63 242 5 
ne ee, MCE 950 1,720 54 1,051 26 48 13 4 24 ll 
Bt. FOSOPR 2. cccccceses 2,723 4,970 258 648 564 71 6 5 131 6 
WHUOMNUE, aievonvewcewesct 5,135 7,081 2 1 3 _ ee 15 9 
y | MEE PETE ST) EEE 141,555 188,941 8,706 52,400 6,836 1,717 21,580 16,741 7,533 3,162 
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TRADING STILL BLOCKED 
IN MILLFEED FUTURES 


In the absence of any offerings, the 
millfeed futures market continues inac- 
tive. The price range is fixed at the 
ceiling. There is an insistent demand 
from buyers, who are unable to satisfy 
their wants. An urgent demand for cash 
feed continues. Offerings are insufficient 
to take care of requirements. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western i) 
spection division July 2, 1943, and receip:-~ 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 


Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Bark 
































ETE 62,877 1,338 4,005 7,6: 
Private terminals ee ee 37 } 
Weteia cisccree 62,877 1,338 4,042 7,61 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 17,140 64 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOFS cecccece 15,817 26 ‘ 
CROPGREE coccvese 2,617 
(i... STREP eer 1,017 
Prince Rupert 1,210 

WE ccowveas 100,679 1,338 4,132 7,7: 
TOR? BOP cccoucss 164,562 160 406 1,2 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,839 67 1,056 847 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OFn div. .esece 85 oe 21 13 
Wetehe .ccewees 4,924 67 1,078 911 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur—* 

BO ocecesees 6,437 bs 462 1,8i1 

| PPerrrrer re 281 9 227 id 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

oe, eee 209 oe 17 t 
;... eo rr 6,926 9 706 1,959 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-July 2, 1943 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..100,700 3,497 53,862 43,556 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GOR GV. cecese 6,499 739 «1,271 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-July 2, 1943 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..165,152 2,394 52,261 37,185 
All other public 

and semi-public 


terminals, west- 


ern div. 667 1,153 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store anid 
afloat at the principal markets of the Unite:l 
States at the close of the week ending 
June 26, 1943, and June 27, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agriculturil 
Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
-—American— -—in bond 
June 26 June 27 June 26 June 27 
1 


943 1942 1943 1942 
Wet ssance 164,644 220,347 8,863 16,063 
GCP. aveicces 10,197 57,818 avin : 
eee 7,952 2,365 983 
NE abe S is 22,852 17,122 868 1 
|) 8,818 3,796 834 
Flaxseed 486 1,398 171 
Stocks of United States grain in store 
Canadian markets June 26 (figures for « 


responding date a year ago given in pare! 
theses): wheat, none (175,000) bus; 
1,455,000 (4,756,000); oats, none (none); r 
24,000 (24,000). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at ' 
principal distributing centers for the w* 
ending July 3, in tons, with comparisons 

--Receipts—, --Shipment 


1943 1942 1943 1912 
Minneapolis ses . 15,600 6.55 
Kansas City 825 1,425 5,325 4,350 
Philadelphia 140 520 TT" 
Milwaukee .... nee 40 3,040 2,5 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output repor':" 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compa 
tive figures for the previous weeks: 


————Week ending— 
June19 June 26 Jul! 
Five mills ..... 45,905 48,556 768 


*Four mills. 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts @t 
Kansas City and St. Louis on July 6, '" 
tons. This is the short side of contra: ts 
only, there being an equal number of t's 

open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 

July iis. ee 
*Del. 


in Chicago. 
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Food Trades Largest 
Users. of. Advertising 


@ Gereral Mills Climbs Into 
Top Ten With Procter & Gamble 
Heading the List 


Procter & Gamble, Lever Bros. Co., 
General Foods and General Mills, Inc., 
are included in the top 10 users of news- 
paper, magazine, farm paper space and 
radio network time in 1942, according to 
figures recently released by the Ameri- 
can Newspapers Publishers Association. 

For the first time in the four years 
during which the tabulation has been 
made, two of the 10 advertisers occupy- 
ing top positions in annual expenditures 
were displaced by advertisers who had 
never before reached the charmed circle. 
General Mills and Philip Morris moved 
into the rarified upper stratum, dis- 
placing two giants of the automotive 
ficld who have been numbered among the 
top 10 for the past three years—Chrys- 
ler and Ford. 

Che 10 largest advertisers are: Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Lever Bros. Co., General 
Foods, R. J. Reynolds, Sterling Drug, 
General Motors, Colgate-Palmolive, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Liggett & Myers, Philip 
Morris. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLS’ FISCAL YEAR GROSS 
EARNINGS WILL BE LARGE 


Toronto, Onr.—The close of their fis- 
cal year is now drawing near for most 
Canadian milling companies. The larger 
concerns end their years simultaneously 
with the crop year on July 31. The 12- 
month period closing with next month 
has been an exceedingly active one with 








Canadian mills. 

Seldom, if ever, has export business 
been as brisk and more orders are offer- 
ing than mills are able to accept because 
of inadequate capacity. The British 
government is clamoring for flour for 
war purposes and has been doing so for 
months past. Then, too, domestic busi- 
ness has been exceptionally good. 

This unprecedented activity, however, 
is not expected to have any material ef- 
fect on net profits, although gross earn- 
ings will be better than in a long while. 
Taxes of one kind or another will bring 
the net down. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN FARM WAGES 
CLIMB TO RECORD HIGH 


\merican farm wages, 37% higher 
than a year ago, are the highest ever 
recorded in the history of government 





farm records. But higher-paying jobs in 
war industries, with organized labor in- 
sisting on a 40-hour week still hold more 
allure than farm jobs at which men and 
women work an average of 12.8 hours a 
day, The American Institute of Food 
Distribution, Inc., New York, says, in 
pointing out that there are 193,000 less 
hired helpers on farms this year than 
last. These figures are based on June 
1 reports for both 1942 and 1943. 

Higher wages do not mean that farm- 
ers are getting better and more expe- 
rienced labor, the institute says. In 
June of 1942, 14% of farm workers were 
women. The percentage this year 
jumped to 27%. Children comprise 13% 
of the 1943 farm help as contrasted with 
4% in 1942. 

On June 1 of last year, monthly farm 
Wages, with board were $42.93. This 
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year the figure is $59.01 for the same 
group. ~ 

On June 1 of 1942, monthly farm 
wages without board were $53.20. This 
year the figure is $71.84. 

Farm wages, by the day, with board, 
in June, 1942, were $1.89. This year, 
they are $2.62. Without board, they 
were $2.10 last year. This year, daily 
wages without board are $2.96. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIVE-DAY WEEK FAVORED 
BY MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS 

MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A five-day week 
with vacation closings as a partial solu- 
tion to war difficulties is favored by 
many Minneapolis retail bakers. 

According to Secretary J. M. Long, 
a poll of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
neapolis showed the following results: 





Thirty-five bakers favored closing on 
Mondays. 

Twenty-five bakers did not favor clos- 
ing on Mondays. 

Seven bakers stated they would pre- 
fer closing on Wednesdays. 

Twenty-five bakers intend to close for 
one week or more during the summer 


on account of shortage of manpower, in- 
gredients, and to give vacations to their 
employees. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE DAMAGES TAYLOR MILL 

Sparks from a welder’s torch are be- 
lieved to have ignited grain dust into 
the flames which swept the feed mill of 
the Taylor Milling Co., San Fernando 
Valley, Cal., recently. Damage was esti- 
mated at $50,000, mostly to mill machin- 
ery. Welders were working on a pipe in 
a large bin when there was an explo- 
sion and flames burst out over the mill. 
One hundred and thirty employees were 
on the job at the time of the fire. Two 
of them were seriously burned. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
IOWA REPRESENTATIVE NAMED 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Robert McCarthy, 

Anamosa, Iowa, has been engaged by 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, as Iowa representative, replacing 
H. R. Perry, who now is Southwestern 
sales manager. Mr. McCarthy formerly 
represented Omar, Inc., Omaha, for sev- 
eral years and more recently has been 
with the Inland Milling Co., Des Moines, 
lowa. 
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MEXICO’S FLOUR MILLING 
CAPACITY FIXED BY LAW 


Further expansion of the flour milling 
industry in Mexico is prohibited by a 
decree, published and effective May 17, 
1943. Under the terms of this decree, 
only those flour mills which were in ac- 
tive operation on May 17, 1943, may con- 
tinue to operate, and these must regis- 
ter with the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy within a period of 30 days. None 
of these mills may increase its produc- 
tive capacity. 
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FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. MOVES 

Kansas Criry, Mo.—Food Products 
Corp., manufacturers of synthetic bak- 
ery products, will be moved shortly from 
the building at 20th and Wyandotte, 
Kansas City, to 412-414 Delaware, a 
much larger building that will house the 
increased production facilities needed. 
The company, of which George G. Young 
is president, manufactures such products 
as Cinnamix, Short-O-Lac, Ovalloy and 
other items. G. 
president. 


H. Rapaport is vice 


eave Thousands of Pounds 
of SHORTENING with 


QUIK-CLE 





Quik-Clean will salvage from one to two pounds 
of lard, or vegetable shortening, from every 
drum used in your plant. 


Think of the saving this would mean in your 


bakery! 
The cost of 


installation and operation of 


Quik-Clean is so low that no Baker can afford 


to be without it. 


Not only throughout the duration, but, year 
after year so long as your plant is in operation 
Quik-Clean will continue to perform two ways 
—save thousands of pounds of shortening; save 
thousands of your American dollars. 


If your production is limited by shortening, you 
have still another reason to install a Quik-Clean 


now! 


ONE OPERATOR WRITES: 


The saving on Shortening in one 
plant through the use of Quik- 


Clean amounted to 





To install Quik-Clean, connect steam line to 
inlet which is located in the center of bot- 


{ $4.08 per day » 
$24.48 per week 


tom of cylinder. Connect return drain line 
to steam trap. 

operate Quik-Clean, mount drum = on 
steam cylinder, open steam line valve. The 
steam in the cylinder heats the drum so 


that the shortening is melted and poured 
$1,272.86 per year out. 


QUIK-SEAL, Ine. 


SCARRITT BUILDING 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKET 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales perked as bakers be- 
gan to get into the buying mood and saw 
the “squeeze arriving on _ flour. Sales 
reached 129% of capacity, compared with 
55% the previous week and 167% a year 
dgo. 

Aware of the effect higher wheat values 
were having upon the mills’ ability to sell 
under the prevailing ceilings, bakers were 
alarmed lest they would soon find them- 
selves without a source of supply. More- 
over, the higher wheat market convinced 
many that the movement would not depress 
values, and buying began. 

It appears that the buying will be done 
as it was last year, largely on the holiday 
week end and for the few days following. 
Bakers watching market, crop movement 
and activity of the government in the wheat 
ceiling matter, this accumulation of induce- 





have been forced to withdraw 
on most grades of patents. 
Clears are almost at the ceiling too. De- 
mand is good and most mills are oversold. 

Shipping directions are described as fair 
to good, but considering the backlog of 
business on mill books, they are disappoint- 
ing. Mills would welcome directions, so 
they could catch up on back orders for feed. 

When the smoke cleared up last week, 
it was discovered that spring wheat mills 
had sold enough flour to equal 185% of 
capacity, compared with 60% a week 
earlier and 116% a year ago. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 6: estab- 
lished brands short patents $3.40@3.43, 
spring first patent $3.35@3.38, standard pat- 
ent $3.25@3.29, fancy clear $3.28@3.33, first 
clear $3.10@3.13, second clear $2.58@2.63, 
whole wheat $3.32 @3.37. 


Interior Mills, including Duluth: A fair 
degree of interest noted, but bookings were 


and mills 
quotations 


on the light side and mostly of a fill-in 
variety. No disposition shown to book far 
ahead. Directions are slowing up, resulting 


in reduced production and increasing scarci- 
ty of millfeed. 








ping directions also improved. For the 
first time in many weeks, demand for fam- 
ily shows an improvement and deliveries 
better. Quotations per sack (cwt) July 3: 
spring top $3.40@3.66, standard patent $3.30 
@3.56, first clear $3.10@3.54, second clear 
$2, family flour $4.48@4.56; hard winter 
short patent $3.36@3.58, 95% patent $3.26 
@3.52, first clear $2.96@3.19, soft winter 
short patent $3.60@4.53, standard patent 
$3.50@4.28, first clear $3.25@3.57. 

St. Louis: Not much change in the situa- 
tion. Buying consists of more or less small 
lots to bakers, scattered to 120 days. Fam- 
ily buying poor. Demand for clears light. 
Prices advanced 9c cwt on soft and hard. 
Jobbers report some little buying for 120 
days shipment. Inquiry better than for 
some time. Shipping directions fair. 

Quotations, per sack (cwt), July 3: soft 
wheat baker straight and patent (ceiling 
price) $3.98 per cwt, cake flour $4.56, fam- 
ily soft wheat short patent $3.98@4.29. 
straight $3.98@4.29, first clear $3.06@3.32; 
hard wheat baker patent (ceiling price) 
$3.44, family short patent $3.57 @3.83, 
straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first clear 
$2.68@3.06; spring wheat baker patent, 
straight and 95% $3.44. 

Toledo: Sale of flour on the new crop 
not started yet. Meantime, everything is 
in suspense, with comparatively little ac- 
tivity, output being reduced in conformity 
with demand or catching up on deliveries, 
or for fumigation, repairs and overhauling. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c 
rate points to New York, July 2, has 
worked down to 7c over the Chicago Sep- 
tember future at $1.54%, and there is 
some doubt as to how much of a movement 
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erally considered good and on the average 
in excess of the normal for this time of the 
year. However, good fat'’contracts rather 
spotted, as many buyers prefer the side 
lines to the grandstand ‘while awaiting the 
outcome of the movement of’ the southwest- 
ern crops. Directions show considerable im- 
provement and while production is down 
somewhat that slack is expected to be 
quickly taken up. Spring first clears in 
good demand and up 5c cwt and firmly 


held. Foreign trade uneventful. Bakers 
as well as millers report increasing diffi- 
culties in securing sufficient help and 


greater sales in the bakery field could hav« 
been made had the help been available to 
produce. In war production cities, situa- 
tion particularly aggravated. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 3: 
short patent $3.80, spring standard patent 
$3.70, spring high gluten $3.80, top family 
patent $4.70, first clear $3.46, southwestern 
short patent $3.75, pastry $3.97. 

New York: A brisk, healthy volume of 
business is reported by nearly all local 
brokers. Buyers apparently are not as we!! 
supplied as was believed, and with shi)- 
ping directions for the past several weeks 
reaching normal, and buying distinctly be- 
low that, stocks are below the heavy figures 
of the late winter and spring. Many of 
the sales have been made before prices ad 
vanced, and practically all types of buyer 
are represented. Jobbers’ purchases and 
most of the bakers’ are for 120 days, al- 
though there is interest beyond that date 
in some quarters. 

The large chain bakeries show less desi 
to buy and sales to them are not include: 


spring 
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Salina: The demand for flour improved July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. Texas short patent $3.80@3.85, standard 
somewhat with prices about 10c sack higher June 30 101% 103% 96% 98 305 300 305 100% 98% patent $3.72@3.80; soft winter patent $4.05 
than last week. Shipping directions are jd 1 tees 198% ce Sou 5O% oo 500K a tree ieee 33% } A straights $3.93@4.05, clears $3.75 
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bakers’ flour to an uncomfortable extent. load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: per sack (cwt) July 3: spring wheat short 
Operations remain at 75 or 80% of ca- Chicago ¢Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo patent $3.80@3.90, standard patent $3.15 
pacity. Prices up 5@10c cwt. Quotations Spring bran ............ 000 Get 8... .OS0.98 §....@.2. ee Fe ooo + @42.26 @3.75, first spring clear $3.55@3.60, hard 
per sack (cwt) July 2: family flour 50's, Hard winter bran ....... .... @40.40—. OD v.6 x -.++@36.50 39.00@39.50 ....@.... winter short patent $3.70@3.80, 95% $3.55 
extra high patent $3.90@4.30, high patent Standard middlings* .@40.40 --@37.75 ....@.... 39.00@39.50 ....@42.26 @3.65, soft winter straights nominal. 
$3.65 @ 4.05, standard bakers, 44% ash or Flour middlingst ....... - @40.40 --@ 37.75 ++++@36.50 39.00@39.50 +++ + @42.26 Pittsburgh: Market improved, with moi- 
por a 3.51; ee $2.75 @3, ROR GO ceccccccccsccvce -@40.40 ....@387.75 .:..@.... +++ +@39.50 -@42.26 erate lots of spring wheat and hard winter 
elivere 2X > Oo 0 8s. , . ? cearace 
alaaaincdllinie Dh: . Baltimore Philadelphia Boston _—_ Cincinnati = Nashville ©{0Ur, booked. | Buyers principally averass 
THE NORTHWEST Spring bran ............ seee@esee $..+-@45.65 §....@46.48 $....@.... $....@.... Sized and retail bakers. Larger independen 
< ; Hard winter bran a @ 15.65 @ @ @ and chain bakeries appear well stocked [or 
Minneapolis; The market is active and , gh" > <i dachalicialed ae y Se. aca eras ss , i head Shippi da ma- 
—— : ‘- Soft winter bran ........ ee, Pree > Saae Sae @ @413.30 ‘me time anced. ipping directions 
eee see eee ieee ee eee ee Rae eee .... ....0.... @ 45.65 @46.48 ....@.... a ine terially improved. Family flour demand 
of the preceding week. Heavy buying, such Ficur middlinest . eee "* @ 45.65 ae eS 43.30 still limited to small lots. Sales of soit 
as is customary at this season, however, BST veevees tees tee : 9.68 sees @ 46, en | ee ++ @43. i h i , s per 
: Red do @ @ 45.65 @ 46.48 « 4 winters show improvement. Quotations | 
still pends. Interest is more general, large  aveneastasacseds seeal eee «ee» @45.68 sees @46. re, Vere @.. sack (cwt) July 3: spring wheat short pat- 
and small bakers in all territories partici- Spring bran Shorts Middlings ent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.67@3.68, first 
pating. The bulk of the new business guarentee se eeeeees $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 spring clear $3.44@3.56; hard winter short 
booked is for 120-day shipment. : p i Winnipeg wsccees +9 + ane : «+++ @29.00 eee patent $3.67@3.80, straight grade $3.50 4% 
Prices now are piercing the ceiling again, Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. 3.59, high gluten $3.64@3.68, first clear 
—_——— 
= 
| 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Spring first patent ........ $3.40@ 3.66 $3.36@ 3.38 §....@.... $....@ 8.44 $....@ 3.80 3.84@ 3.87 ee ee 3.80 @ 5 4G G 
Spring standard patent ...... $900 856 (298G 299 ....@.... OSM Oat Reb at lel | “Seba ‘snenes SS &8: 
Spring first clear ............ 3.10@ 3.54 3.10@ 313 ....@.... er ee ++.-@ 3.46 a. BC eee, eee 3.55@ 3.60 3.65@ 3.73 ....@.... 2 ee 
Hard winter short patent 3.36@ 3.58 eoee@.... 3.15@ 3.30 o+2-@ 3.44 --@ 3.75 3.70@ 3.76 Be ae ite se 3.70@ 3.80 3.86@ 3.96 ee, 4.18@ 4.44 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 3.26@ 3.52 @ 3.10@ 3.20 3.44@ 3.49 e ee 3.62@ 3.73 -@.... 355@ 3.65 3.76@ 386 ....@....  4.03@ 4.18 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.96@ 38.19 @.... 2.50@ 2.80 2.68@ 3.06 ihn 6G oh 3.36@ 3.42 ae er See ae ae @ 1... +. 
Soft winter short — sees 3.60@ 4.53 --@. ode Qecee -++-@ 3.98 ooee@..n. ae ee coe se QDecee coes 4.05@ 4.15 ee 4.44@ 3.59 
Sott winter straight ........ 3.50@ 4.28 -@. -@.. -++.@ 3.98 -@.... 3.70@ 3.81 *...@.... %..@... 3.93@ 4.05 ....@.... 4.29@ 3.44 
Soft winter first clear ....... 3.27@ 3.57 Tre) Jere ee eee 3.06@ 3.32 Doses Tr AT oos0QPeoes Ser) Pere 3.75@ 3.90 @ 4.14@ 4.29 
Me WE, WING. oy cdc ciccncs 2.95@ 3.02 3.15@ 3.20 Rime para -++-@ 3.29 --@ 3.28 3.00@ 3.17 ae 3.12@ 3.22 ee Se @ ee, ye 
Rye flour, dark ............. 2.31@ 2.66 SSO B90 > cece. o++-@ 2.99 ....@ 2.98 A Nee @.... ee @.. @ ‘@ 
tSeattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— ___ Seattle San Francisco ee ‘ * i 
Family patent ..... Gace ce QOS Bocce Decee Taeee hays y “aerate ° _Y 


*Includes near-by straights, 
$280-lb cottons. 


tNashville prices basis f,o,b, Ohio River 


points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Spring top patent{. 
Spring second pat.f. 
Spring first clearf... 


-$....@5.35 $....@5.30 
«o++@4.70 ....@4.80 
«oe @3.60 ....@.... 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


“Spring exports§ ........ 35s 6d . 
Ontario 90% patentst....$5.50 


tSecond-hand cottons. [98-lb cottons. 








4.44 
4.18 


i.44 
1.29 
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fons, 
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$3:18@3.49; soft wintet bakers short patent 
$4.51@4.64, straight grade $3.44@3.52. 


: THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Inquiries and buying more 
active, with some bookings for 120 or more 
days’ shipment. Southwestern hard wheat 
flours are’ in the ‘best demand. Prices up 
2@5c. Shipping directions improving. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 3: hard 
spring wheat flours (f.o.b. Minneapolis): 
family patent $3.50@3.65, first patent $3.35 
@3.45, standard patent $3.26@3.36, fancy 
clear $3.20@3.25, first clear $3.10@3.20, sec- 
ond clear $2.80@3.05; hard winter wheat 
family patent $3.55@3.65, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.40@3.50, 95% $3.30@3.40, first clear 
$3.15@3.25, second clear $2.95@3.10; soft 
wheat short patent $4.10@4.40, straight 
$3.50@3.80, first clear $3.05@3.35. 

Atlanta: Increases in flour prices of as 
much as 12c cwt, with sales slow and scat- 
tered. Buyers are generally in a mood to 
wait. A few bakers are reported as heavy 
buyers. Inquiries continue to show an in- 
crease. Shipping instructions are still lag- 
ging. Family flour trade is marked by same 
dullness that has characterized it for 
weeks, 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 3: spring 
wheat bakers short patent $3.89@4.04, 
standard patent $3.87@38.93, straight $3.74@ 
3.78, first bakers clear $3.48@3.62, nominal; 
hard winter bakers short patent $3.69@ 
3.85, standard patent $3.58@3.71, straight 
$3.58@3.67, family short patent $3.90@4.12, 
fancy patent $3.73, special patent $3.81, low 
protein 95% $3.53@3.58, from the coast 
$3.60 bulk; soft wheat, 95% $3.90@3.95, 
straight $3.87@3.91, fancy cut-off $3.53@ 
3.59, short patent $4.03@4.12, first clear 
$3.47, nominal; soft wheat family short pat- 
ent $4.50@4.70, fancy patent $4.45@4.55, 
special patent $4.27@4.37; soft wheat 95%, 
from the coast $3.85 bulk. 

Nashville: Majority of sales consisted of 
an occasional lot or so for immediate ship- 
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ment; however, a few small bookings re- 
ported for 90-day distributed shipment. 
Contracts being completed right along and 
mills and brokers are therefore looking for 
some improvement. 

Blenders’ reports varied. Bakers report 
a few small “pick-up” lots of special grades, 
but no bookings. 

Prices steady with some blenders, but 
others have advanced from 10 to 25c. Quo- 
tations per sack (cwt) July 3: soft win- 
ter family short patent $4.59@4.78, stand- 
ard patent $4.44@4.59, straight $4.29@4.44, 
clears $4.14@4.29, hard winter wheat short 
patent $4.18@4.44, standard patent $4.03@ 
4.18, soft winter high patent pastry flour 
$4.54. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market shows an improved tone. 
Heavy export sales to Central and South 
America reported, this was to take advan- 
tage of the government subsidy before it 
expired July 1. Domestic spotty and shows 
some improvement. Buyers show more in- 
terest. Some mills indicate fair business, 
while others with heavy government or- 
ders unfilled report very little in the way 
of new business. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle 
or Tacoma, per sack (cwt) July 3: family 
patent $3.98. 

Portland: The domestic trade is mixed. 
Ceiling prices have curtailed business in 
the bakery trade, with mills unable to sell 
certain types of flour because they cannot 
buy wheat at levels which will permit them 
to sell at a profit. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) July 3: all 
Montana $3.57, high gluten $3.52, bluestem 
topping $3.30, pastry $3.04, pie $3.04, fancy 
hard wheat clears $3.17; whole wheat, 100% 
$3.40, graham $3.10, cracked wheat $3.20. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The spring wheat flour 
market is moderately active. Deliveries to 
the baking trade are regular, but no long 
term contracts are being made. Family 
flour trade is entering a dull period which 
is usual at this time of year. Prices are 
steady and no cutting has been reported in 
this part of Canada in a long while. Mill- 
ers are not anxious for additional business 
as they have all they can handle. Lists 
are unchanged at ceiling levels. Quota- 
tions July 3: top patents $5.35 bbl, seconds 
$4.70, bakers $4.40, in 98’s, cotton, net cash, 
car lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Canadian flour mills have enough export 
business on their books to keep them run- 
ning steadily 24 hours a day and seven 
days a week from now to November. The 
British buying agency occasionally makes 
the rounds to see if any more orders can 
be squeezed in, with little success. Unfor- 
tunately, the capacity is not available to 
handle all the business offering. Besides 
keeping the war fronts supplied with flour 
Canadian mills are called upon to make 
regular shipments to the West Indies and 
Newfoundland. The latter is the only mar- 
ket remaining in which the use of mill 
brands is still permissible. Prices are un- 
changed from those of a week ago. Quo- 
tations, July 3: government regulation grade 
of Canadian flour 35s 6d per 280 Ibs, cotton, 
July-August, Canadian winter ports; 35s 9d 
September-October. 

Trading in winter wheat flour is slow. 
Only an odd car is being sold. Offerings 
are light. Both buyers and sellers are 
looking forward to new crop supplies which 
will be on the market around the end of 
this month, about three weeks later than a 
year ago. Prices have advanced 10@15c 
bbl. Quotations, July 3: $5.50 bbl, in sec- 
ond-hand cotton bags; $5.25 bbl, bulk, in 
buyers’ bags. 

Farmers are not delivering winter wheat. 
Much of this grain has been used as feed. 
The new crop wheat will be om the market 
by the end of this month. Although smaller 
in acreage the crop is reported to be look- 
ing well. Prices are unchanged at ceiling 
levels. Quotations July 3: $1.11@1.12 bu, 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: No export business confirmed 
during past week, and domestic sales about 
normal. Mills operating at capacity and 
see no let-up for some considerable time. 
Shortage of help presenting increasingly 
serious problem for mills. Milling compa- 
nies took moderate amounts of wheat in 
the cash market. Quotations July 3: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second pat- 
ents to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: Export fiour business is still 
conspicuous by its absence and the imme- 
diate prospects are gloomy, with no signs 
of any improvement in the freight picture. 
Domestic demand for both hard and soft 
wheat flours continues strong, with sales to 
bakers near peak levels and store transac- 
tions down from previous years. Ample 
supplies are moving: from prairie mills and 
quotations on hard wheat flour on a cash 
car basis are unchanged. Prices for 98's, 
cottons, are $5.40 for first patents, $5 for 
bakers patents and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 

Soft wheat flour coming from Ontario 
mills is still finding a ready demand and 
supplies are ample. Quotations to the trade 
are unchanged around $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Wednesday, July 7 


Minneapolis: Mills are still averse to sell- 
ing, preferring to catch up on back orders. 
Some say they are gradually reducing the 
load they have been carrying, and are be- 
ginning to see light again. With demand 
so keen, however, it is difficult for mills to 
keep from accepting orders from old-time 


customers. Latter realize that anything 
like prompt delivery cannot be made, or 
even promised, but they do want to pro- 
tect themselves and have feed coming. 
Shipping directions on flour are light, so 
that there is comparatively little feed left 
for shipment against old contracts after 
mill-door and mixed-car trade is cared for. 

Kansas City: Although there are some 
reasons to feel that millers are catching 
up on their orders, it is not believed that 
the supply situation is enough better to jar 
feed off its ceiling, particularly in view of 
the corn dilemma. Bran and shorts still 
are at the $36.50 peg, with none offered 
on the cash or futures market. 

Oklahoma City: Continued active demand; 
prices unchanged; quotations, basis burlap 
bags, carload shipments, for southern de- 
liveries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.90@ 
1.95 per bag of 100 lIbs.. For northern de- 
— bran, mill run and shorts $1.85@ 


Omaha: Very good demand, with supply 
very limited; ceiling price, $36.50 on all 
grades. 

Wichita: Good; supply limited; trend 
steady at ceiling; bran and shorts (basis 
Kansas City) $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Keen; trend firm; supply 
inadequate; bran, mill run and gray shorts 
$36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand continues good, with 
trend steady and supply insufficient to take 
care of trade requirements; bran and shorts 
are selling at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: Unsatisfied; trend tight at 
mixed car ceilings; supply inadequate; 
practically no current offerings; wheat bran 
$43.40, gray shorts $43.40, in mixed cars, 
delivered Texas .common points. 

Chicago: Good; trend strong; no offerings; 
spring and hard winter bran $40.40, std. 
midds $40.40, flour midds $40.40, red dog 
$40.40, jobbers ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and 
brown shorts $39@39.50, red dog $39.50. 

Toledo: Still at top, with no relief in 
sight; demand in excess of supply and at 
ceiling levels; output showing some reduc- 
tion as the crop year comes to a close. 

Buffalo: Uncertainty about corn situa- 
tion and other feed supplies operated to hold 
wheat feeds tight; trend firm; supply far 
below demand; bran, std. midds., flour 
midds., red dog, second clear and heavy 
mixed feeds $42.26. 

New York: Good; trend unchanged at 
ceilings; supply exhausted; nominally $46.06. 

Boston: Tight situation not relieved; it 
is extremely difficult to locate supplies; 
mills can do little more than satisfy con- 
tracts placed with them previously and 
other sellers cannot locate supplies. Ca- 
nadian mills and resellers still out of the 
market. Prices quoted by mills remain at 
ceilings; spring bran, midds., mixed feed 
and red dog $46.48. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firm; sup- 
ply light; bran, std. and pure spring $45.65 
bid; hard winter $45.65; soft winter nom- 
inal; std. and flour midds. and red dog 
$45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Active; trend higher; supply 
limited; prices at ceiling; spring bran, std., 
winter and flour midds. and red dog $44.60, 
nominal. 

Atlanta: Demand continues strong, with 
offerings very light and receipts on pre- 
vious contracts small; scarcity of corn sup- 
plies seriously affected production of corn 
feeds, and many corn mills said to have 
closed down; bran, shorts and midds. con- 
tinue at ceiling prices of $46.30@46.80. 

Nashville: Demand continues good; sup- 
ply very inadequate; prices at the ceiling, 
both bran and shorts $43.30. 

Seattle: Good; trend strong; supply lim- 
ited; $36.50, ceiling. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Business continues brisk, with 
demand exceeding supply; mills are re- 
ported well booked into September and are 
working to capacity six days per week. 
Feed stores starting to ration customers to 
certain amounts due to scarcity of mill- 
feed supplies; quotations at ceiling; red bran 
and mill run $36.50, blended $36.50, white 
$36.50, midds. $36.50, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: red bran and mill 
run $41.10, blended $41.10, white $41.10, 
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Advertisements in this department are 
50 per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 
v 


HEAD MILLER HAVING LIFETIME EX- 
perience in the milling business. Satis- 
factory service, also results. Address 
6218, The Northwestern Miller,, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. -Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











midds. $41.10 ton, ceiling; California prices 
(at ceiling): red bran and mill run $41.10, 
blended $41.10, white $41.10, midds, $42.10, 
car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., with 
Los Angeles up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand active; mill- 
feed production is at a high point, but all 
offerings find a ready sale in the domestic 
market; mills are still getting more orders 
than they can fill Exports are restricted 
to nominal quantities. Permits are scarce 
and are worth $13@13.50 ton. Prices keep 
at the ceiling; bran $29, shorts $30, midds, 
$33 ton, net cash, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal basis; export 
$45.50 ton (Boston ceiling), Montreal 
freights, Canadian funds. 

Winnipeg: Demand remains keen and all 
supplies from western mills moving freely 
to eastern Canada. Some small amounts 
from Alberta mills going to British Colum- 
bia. Sales in three prairie provinces very 
small. No accumulation of supplies; bran 
$28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses, $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic con- 
tinues to show a slight slackening due to 
the abundance of good pasturage; there 
are ample supplies on the coast to take 
care of immediate needs and western mills 
are accepting orders freely. Prices remain 
at ceiling levels, with cash car quotations 
as follows: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, and 
midds. $33.80. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 











** IMPERIAL « * 


FLOUR 


Almost all of the strong wheat used in making 
“Walnut Creek Imperial” grows right around the 
The bulk of it reaches us quite directly 


mill. 
from the grower. 


It is all-Kansas, all choice, all 


worthy to be milled into flour bearing this brand, 
—a guarantee of goodness for more than sixty- 


five years. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 
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CLEAR 


— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


he R. 


JEWELL & SON— “‘Flourists”’ 


205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














“T)> iamond D” ent a Montana Spring 


eee Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. illed under Laboratory Con- 
eat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Spring Wheat 
Flour 


MILLERS 


Durum Wheat 
Flour and Semolina 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


. GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Prices 
are appreciably higher, following strength 
in grain, but flour buyers still hold off. 
They “missed the boat’’ and, apparently, 
have decided to wait and see what the 
new crop brings. Rye harvesting, however, 
has been delayed by cool, wet weather, and 
promises to be one to two weeks later than 
normal. Pure white rye flour $3.15@3.20 
ewt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure me- 
dium $3.05@3.10, pure dark $2.75@2.80, an 
advance of 25c per cwt for the week. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.32, medium 
dark rye $3.40, Wisconsin pure straight 
$3.79, Wisconsin white patent $3.91. 

Chicago: A steady and fairly active de- 
mand continues; shipping directions fair; 
white patent $2.95@3.02, medium §2.85@ 
2.92, dark $2.31@2.66. 

Philadelphia: Market firm and higher un- 
der light offerings; demand, however, only 
moderate; white patent $3.12@3.22. 


St. Louis: Prices advanced 15c; sales and 


shipping directions good; pure white flour 
$3.29, medium $3.19, dark $2.99, rye meal 
$3.09. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; white $3.28, medium $3.18, dark 
$2.98 

New York: Fair sales, with good ship- 


ping directions; pure white 
Pittsburgh: 
changed; 
(cewt): 
medium 


patents $3@3.17. 
Demand moderate; trend un- 
supply ample; quotations per sack 
pure white rye flour $2.68@2.81, 
2.65@2.68, dark $2.30@2.37. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: With grain prices at peak 
levels, durum millers cannot do business 
profitably at ceilings, so have withdrawn 
quotations on all grades except clears. The 
durum future advanced 4c bu last week, 
while premiums on cash grain also strength- 
ened. Demand, however, is only fair at 
best, with buyers unwilling to pay even 
ceiling prices. Shipping directions are hard 
to get. 

In the week ended July 3, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 138,290 sacks 


(ewts) durum products against 144,125 in 
the previous week. 
Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend = un- 


changed; supply ample; quotations per sack 
(ewt): No. 1 fancy $3.98, standard No, 1 
$3.88. 

Chicago: Business 
directions fair; No. 
ard No. 1 $3.66. 

Philadelphia: Market 
with offerings moderate; demand 
No. 1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping directions slow; first grade semo- 
lina $3.99 cwt, granular* $3.81, No. 3 $3.73, 
fancy patent $3.99. 

Buffalo: Slow; earlier sales picked, up; 
further sharp price advance made offers 
to sell at ceiling seem unattractive to buy- 
ers; macaroni plant operations in seasonal 


negligible; shipping 
1 semolina $3.76, stand- 
generally steady, 
limited; 
$3.92. 


slump; trade believes that following sea- 
sonal slump there will be more business 
than can be handled; steady at present; 
supply currently adequate; No. 1 = $3.99, 
durum fancy patent $3.99, macaroni flour 
$3.73, first clear $3.12, second clear $2.12, 


durum granular not quoted. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 











I FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUciNt’sutrios or THe UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 

Chicago Columbus oll a — } 

St. Louis Portland Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushel 











Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘“AMBERMILCO”’ 














DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








- Chickasha Milling Co. 
ba ny CHICKASHA Cable Address 
OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
*™'Manafactorers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and a estic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Toronto- Montreal: 
products is light; 
in this market. 


Demand for cereal 
summer dullness prevails 
These products are not sell- 
ing for export. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations July 3: rolled oats $3.16 per bag 
of 80 Ibs, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98's, 
jute, $3.80 bag, Toronto-Montreal basis. 
Winnipeg: Trade thin, but approximately 
average for this season of the year. Mills 
operating part time and no accumulation 
of supplies. No suggestion of export busi- 


ness. Quotations July 3: rolled oats, in §0- 
Ib sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal, in 9$8-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats, 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
July 6 at $4.50 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 


packages $2.20 case, 48-0z packages $2.35. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States July 
3, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ....... 1,772 - ° F 
WIOMROM wccccesese 1,495 e% ae 
DEED coccecees 3,231 769 111 578 
oe oe ae i 455 
New York ...... 832 ‘ 
ABO cecececs 347 
Philadelphia .... 1,380 
OS TEE 71 
| eee 63 
ci eee 9,191 769 111 1,033 
July 4, 1942 13,451 - 288 ° 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ended July 3, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 


1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis .. 144 127 6 11 97 771 
Repo 15 32 87 135 431 451 


m- 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


sted 
oratory 7 


“lar Fite gating 


fo 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














PERCY KENT ZY 





MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


All Food Products 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN ot COLORADO 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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* ~ 5 sounp REASONS & 


FOR BAKERS USING 


“WINGOLD RY-DO” 


READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR 


1—SCIENTIFIC BLEND OF QUALITY RYE AND WHEAT FLOURS 
2.—CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE ADMIXTURE OF OTHER FLOURS 
3—NO BLENDING—NO GUESSWORK WHEN USING “WINGOLD RY-DO” 
4.—ABSOLUTE UNIFORM BLEND OF FLOURS OF SAME BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 
5.—PRODUCES A UNIFORM LOAF—FULL OF DEEP RICH RYE FLAVOR 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WIRE OR WRITE FOR PRICES MANUFACTURERS OF Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 




















































MR. BAKER: 


“There’s a big wartime job Stee. < A 
ahead for your product. | % «1 — = ema tnewrsen 
can be a big help in prod- Lagan L | Wheat ieeated to 


the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 


ucts control and sales pull” 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








IMTERMATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
OFFICES: WABASHA. MINN. 


~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 


Sak een.” 
Pn 8 ave 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 























“Sales booming your way? And manpower for your shop going of LIVERPOOL 
: d as it Ssh PUN 0555545 04dae ee ceaden sees $4,904,187 
own in like proportion! Capital Deposited in U. S............0eeeeeeeee: 500,000 
“I’m a husky helper who can take up the slack in this situation. Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 8,990,199 
“I’ve got the strength to smooth out the production wrinkles iacahaiidnih Gen kee anion CHUBB & SON 
. United Stat 
, in your plant. And for the same Insurance on Flour 9 John Street ee . New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
reason, to help you get out more held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga, 
04 Royal Bank Building - + Montreal 





bread with minimum manpower. 
“Let me demonstrate?” 





A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 











THE BIG JO FLOUR MILLS Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
Wabasha, Minnesota and Feed Mills 
. 344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. O 
Herraisaten CosravevoxCo. | TTBERTY FLOUR 
; 600 Mutual Building ; Kansas Crry, Missouri GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, N. y. 














Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EV ANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








| 


Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 


PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 






o 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 





aS 


TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND + HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
. Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* . 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 

















TORONTO ELEVATORS Export Flour 


LIMITED INSURANCE 
Grain and Feed “‘All Risks’’ 
Merchants Special Service to Flour Mills on 


Export and Domestic 
_— Ocean and Lake Insurance 
4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto and Transportation 
3 Milli _— i 

illion Bushel Elevator— Sarnia Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Western Assurance 





Company 





TORONTO, CANADA 
F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian 


Canadian Hard Spring 


an nts 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
ities Wien Sid APPLETON & OOX, INC., 


American Agents 


Country Run 111 John Street, New York 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 














GRAIN and FEEDS The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
axrcavans COMPANY LIMITED 
462 Country Elevators 
COATSWORTH & COOPER, Lea. Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,500 Bus. 
TORONTO CANADA Grain Exch Winni 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, **Mapleshaw,” 


Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 




















> 





Lake of the Woods 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 











Cable Address et 
.“HASTINGS” MILLING iS if COMPANY cama CODES 
Montreal rp BAY 


USED 





"aso sae 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


Offices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


nailing Co., Limited 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Sa—"== OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >= 


~ JUTE 4 ~ yuTe > 
wre BAGS coro 
- BAGS . BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


4 y 4 


; _ 
I ee * Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited a A 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’’ “KEYSTONE” 


Cable Address: “Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Asse! ideals E SONS 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Srainerchonts Shipper an Tm | 











“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRIGH® See = 

















D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Baking Industry 











(Continued from page 40.) 
Washington are aware of your needs 
and are carefully considering what can 
be done, but again your own care and 
ingenuity are your best protection. Shell 
eggs should be used to whatever extent 
possible, and with the greatest care. 

MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT. 
—More than ever before you will need 
to maintain with great care all of your 
existing equipment and trucks. There 
will be little relaxing of the priority 
regulations until it is clearly seeen that 
all needs for war material are satisfied. 
This cannot be foreseen for 1943, al- 
though we may hope for some types of 
new equipment in 1944, 

WHEAT AND FLOUR.—Few people 
would have even imagined a wheat or 
flour shortage in this country and yet 
today the signs are unmistakable that 
a crop failure this year would bring the 
matter to a quick climax. Ralph D. 
Ward, president of American Bakers 
Association, pointed out this danger to 
the new food administrator nearly two 
months ago. You can help by calling 
attention of responsible people to the 
risk of using scarce wheat for animal 
feed and alcohol production. 

GASOLINE, TIRES, TRUCKS.—The 
operation of our fleets is in the hands 
of ODT. From time to time new schemes 
are advanced for conservation and your 
representatives in Washington both on 
the Baking Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee and in ABA always remind ODT 
that mileage reduction is the best way 
to conserve, not by unworkable ideas 
such as the “load factor” and so-called 
“tailoring” of mileage under ODT 21. 
Currently in 13 eastern states gasoline 
is cut an additional 40%, reducing this 
area to 45% of prior use. Young brain 
trusters in ODT are taking advantage 
of the crisis to put into operation their 
hopes and dreams of what ought to be 
done. They have their own ideas of 
social objectives in which their interest 
continues, even if it interferes with the 
war program. These include reduced 
weekly frequency for wholesale delivery, 
actually questioning whether three deliv- 
eries a week or none at all should be 
permitted house-to-house distribution, 
zoning of territory, restriction of area of 
activity, all in the most approved form 
of planned regimentation. Your interest 
to impress responsible people with the 
need for practical owners of private 
motor trucks to have more to say in 
ODT is badly needed. 

WAXED PAPER.—The difficulties 
with paper stock and paraffin are not 
yet behind us. However, the wax pa- 
per industry and the appropriate section 
of the War Production Board are co- 
Operating to satisfy our needs without 
further change in our operations. If the 
efforts are successful, we shall avoid 
Serious dislocation, but if the serious sit- 
uation becomes worse, consideration may 
be given again to the need for discon- 
tinuing the slicing of bread. 

MANPOWER.—Although our indus- 
try is classed as war essential. we shall 


face shortages and replacements for the 
rest of 1943. There is no hope of ob- 
taining deferment for all whom we con- 
Sider essential. We shall have to use 
women, the young, the old, the slightly 
incapacitated. 


We must simplify our 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 





For the baker who cares 


CHEROKEE 


» ee. exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 


SHORT PATENT 
BAKER’S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 


} 

: 
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CAPITAL Fiourn MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 











PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 















LE 





ae) cael | 


Sbeteie Hard 


Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 


Duluth Reliable 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Receiving, Shipping and Exporting 
ption Contracts Promptly Executed 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Calgary, Lethbridge, 
Edmonton, Regina, Montreal 
Members Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'*Makes‘the'Best'‘Rye‘Flour’”’ 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 12": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


COTTON 


BAGS 


Manufacturers and Importers 


Se, 


JUTE 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 

ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Crry 








“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


—I 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 














a 











line of products so as not to require too 
many trained people. Keep in touch 
with your draft boards and discuss prob- 
lems in advance go as not to be taken by 
surprise. 

The battle cry of 1943 is “Food will 
We repeat this great and 
timely phrase knowing we are for war- 
Food No. 1. 
We must do our part well. A _ great 


win the war.” 


time purposes Industry 
part of foods war service will be for 


supplying our troops, our allies and 
occupied areas, and in that we shall have 
little share. 

But with the limited amount left we 
can and must do such a good job that 
1943 


find 


civilians at home consuming in 
25% more will 


them so satisfying they will not complain 


bakery products 
of the other food shortages. 

This means the success of the 1943 food 
rationing controls. It means that we 
will emerge into the postwar period as 
Food Industry No. 1 and permanently 
hold that high honor. 

¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Norre.—Extracts from an ad- 
dress by John T. McCarthy, president of 
the American Bakers Association, at the 
recent annual meeting of the Associated 


Bakers of Illinois. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Elsie Patriotic 
Poster Being Sent 
to 75,000 Retailers 


Elsie, the 
issued her second patriotically helpful 


Borden glamour cow, has 


four-colored poster. The enthusiastical- 
ly capering bovine belle, her husband, 
Elmer, and their cute daughter, Beulah, 
are depicted with a parade of co-oper- 
ative humans, trying to ease the retail- 
er’s burden. 

“Be Nice to Your Storekeeper Month” 
Elsie. 


“He Supplies the Home Front,” Elmer 


reads a placard raised high by 


reminds you with a sandwich board. 
Beulah’s role is that of drum majorette. 
The first Elsie poster, “Lug Thy 


Neighbor,” was intended to induce folks 
to share their cars. The new issue dram- 
atizes the of the retailer 
and of the service he performs. It has 
been sent out all over the United States 
by the Borden Co., reaching approxi- 
mately 75,000 retail outlets of all types. 
The poster has no 
products. 


importance 


plug for Borden 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOIN IN ADVERTISING 
Abbotsford Bakery and Alf’s Bakery 
at Abbotsford, B. C., 
joined in the use of space in the Abbots- 





Canada, have 
ford newspaper to stress the importance 
of the baking industry to the city of 
Abbotsford. They point out that the 
two Abbotsford bakeries jointly provide 
the area with one of its largest payrolls 
and inasmuch as the products of these 
plants are “tops” in flavor and quality, 
it is suggested that Abbotsford residents 
when purchasing bread from their gro- 
cers should insist on securing the prod- 
ucts of local bakeries. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Iowa bakeries numbering 2,430 did a 
total business amounting to $13,697,895 
for the nine-month period April 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1942, compared with $12,086,501 
for the entire year of April 1, 1940, to 
March 31, 1941, when there were 410 
more firms doing business. 


The figures 
are based on the Iowa 2% state sales 
tax. 
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GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 








“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








TTC 
Flouring Mills 


GENERAL OFFICES—SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC & EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY WHEAT STORAGE 


Mills at 
Tacoma, Spokane, Wenatchee, Ritzville, Portlan: 

















J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 











| 506 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]T.OUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








ee 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS peiamiamiaiaaaasi 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT . 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





Cable Address: ““DorFrracsn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 


Cable Address: ‘‘MAaRVEL,"’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puiuip,”” Dundee 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 








COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS LTD. 46 Hove Stress onaanue 
RI TER 
en ae GRAIN, SEEDS, OF, PEPOUNSSTURTS FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers Corys’ Buildings Baltic Chambers FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
LONDON, E. C.3 57/59 St. M Axe LONDON, E.C.3 : GLASGOW OFFICES ALSO AT 
0 eet Stet LIVERPOOL 50 Wellington Street LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: “‘CovENTRY,”’ London ° ay oe Street Ler ow Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” DUBLIN BELFAST 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
J. M. & C. M. HAMM CRAWFORD & LAW = 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





F EK EK D oe T U KF K : — The Feedman’s 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


OC. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘“GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caees 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 








NEW YORK 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange 





NEW YORK 








410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


Francis M. Franco 




















-FLOUR 





Low Grades ss Second Clears lies rf Quality Flour for Every Need Broenniman Company 
Your Offers Solicited roker an erchandiser . . (INCORPORATED) 
The New Century Company DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated Cliff H. Morris & Co. FLOUR 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


3940 So.UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cable Address: ““CenTURY” 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





9 25 Beaver Street 


NEW YORK 1 











Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


“2... of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
780-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” = “No. Al” 


Highest Guan @ Highest Quality 
Ha Hard 
Spring Wheat 
lour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring Wheat 
Flou 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Dallas 
New York 


New Orleans 


Atlanta 
St.Louis 


Minncapolis 
nsas City, Kan. 
asa: 


‘Wasa 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
brncsathet Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon LEBANON, 
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SPEAKS LOUDER 


The propaganda mills of the enemy might as well shut 
up shop when good American bread reaches a hungry 
child. 

Other foods will deserve a share of the credit, nutri- 
tionally—but none serve so well to establish the prin- 
ciple of human sympathy and succour. There is more 
to the “breaking of bread” than the injestion of so many 
calories and vitamins — important as they may be. 

Perhaps this also helps to explain why America, in 
its own eating preferences, remains a “white-bread” 


THAN WORDS 


country. The pleasurable aspect of eating — in addition 
to the nutritional aspect — remains fundamental to a 
free man’s way of life. 

In helping to maintain this standard of “nutrition plus 
enjoyment” in the face of a world-wide food crisis, the 
milling industry is successfully meeting a mighty chal- 
lenge. We can still have flour not only appetizingly 
white and well-balanced, but enriched with essential 
nutrients: 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so many 
millers in carrying out this important wartime responsi- 
bility. If you are not now fully informed on the place of 
Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-.A in improving 
the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, just write: 


NA-95 
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